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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the management, operation, and 
effectiveness of special education programs in 33 urban school 
districts from 1984-85 through 1986-87. Data were collected on 
special education students, facilities, budgets, pre-referral, 
referral, placement, exit from special education programs, prograin 
:5valuation, vocational edvcation, related services, special education 
complaints and hearings, mainstreaitiing, and student »;rojress 
evaluation criteria. Findings are organized around six underlying 
themes: the stability of school district enrollments and funding for 
special education programs; the referral and subsequent placement of 
students in special education programs; the incidence of complaints 
and hearings; the impact of federal and state regulations on program 
evaluation; the integration of special and regular educatj.on 
programs; and policy and program recommendations. No major increasing 
trends weie found in enrollment or expenditures over the years 
studied. Numbers of inappropriate referrals were reduced. Complaints 
and hearings were not a major problem in most areas, and most special 
education students were enrolled in buildings that also held regular 
education classes. Recommendations based on these and other findings 
are offered. Eleven appendices describe the study's methodology and 
present raw data. (PB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

School board members, superintendents, other educators, and legislators 
have raised numerous questions about the management, operation, and 
effectiveness of special education programs in uroan districts • The answers 
to their questions were frequently missing or based on school district staff 
perceptions because insufficient information was available • In 1985, the 
Board of Directors of the Council of the Great City Schools (CGCS) 
authorized a study to remedy this situation. The CGCS directors of special 
education and research initiated the study and Research for Better Schools 
(RBS) agreed to collaborate in its design and conduct. 

During the first phase of the study, data were collected on 1984-85 
special education students, facilities, budgets, referrals, evaluation, 
vocational participation, and related services. These ^criptive data were 
summarized in a report that was presented and well- received at the 1986 CGCS 
annua J meeting In New York City. 

The success of the first effort in combination with the questions left 
unanswered led the special education directors to extend the study another 
year. This second phase added longitudinal data for 1985-86 and 1986-87 and 
several new variables complaints and hearings, integration with regular 
education, criteria for evaluating student progress, and policy and program 
recommendations . 

This repoLt focuses on the second study phase. Summaries of the study 
findings and recommendations are presented below. 



study Findings 

Some popular speculations about special education programs were 
comflrmed by the study's findings. However, other widely held perceptions 
were refuted. The findings are summarized below. 
Stability of Special Education Enrollments and Costs 

Little Increase was found in the number of students enrolled in special 
education programs overall as well as in three of the larger handicapped 
classifications -- mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and learning 
disabled. Special education students constituted approximately 10.5 percent 
of district enrollments during the three study years, slightly lower than 
the national average reported by the National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education. Regarding costs, the annual per student Increases 
were slightly higher for special education than for regular education. 
Special education increases were near 10 percent while regular education 
increases approximated 8 percent. Contrary to expectations, the data did 
not point to any uncontrolled upward splrallng of student enrollments or 
costs related to special education. 

Referral and Placement of Students In Special Education Programs 

Although these data were less complete than was hoped, the results 
showed that CGCS districts have made substantial progress in reducing the 
number of inappropriate referrals to special education programs. Districts 
informally reported that these improvements seem to be tied to the 
institution of pre-referral procedures that require schools to explore 
regular education alternatives to address students' needs prior to their 
formal referral to special education for testing. Given the costs of 
testing, the indicated reductions of 3 to 8 percent in the number of 
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inappropriate referrals quickly translate into sizable savings. 
S pecial Education Complaints and Hearings 

Only five cities reported significant numbers of complaints, and three 
of the five are the largest school districts in the count. ry. Over half of 
the districts reported five or fewer complaints each year. Most complaints 
were settled prior to formal hearings and when hearings did occur, school 
districts generally prevailed. 
Evaluation of Special Education Programs 

Special education directors indicated that most evaluation resources 
currently were devoted to ensuring that district programs comply with 
federal and state regulations. If these requirements were lessened, more 
evaluation resources could be devoted to identifying and determining the 
effectiveness of different strategies in meeting handicapped students' 
needs . 

In order to carry out thesp latter types of evaluations, more attention 
would have to be given to measures to assess handicapped student progress. 
The evaluation criteria currently used by districts center around "return to 
general education" or "graduate from high school", but these criteria are 
only suitable for a small proportion of the handicapped student population. 
The directors expressed interest in looking at more growth-oriented criteria 
such as the development of academic, vocational, and self-help competencies. 
However, research first mxxst be comple^.v:d on the development of such growth 
indicators before they can be used to assess handicapped student progress. 
I ntRgration of Special and Regular Education Programs 

Most special education students were enrolled in school buildings with 
both special and regular education programs. Very few handicapped students 
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were assigned to programs in segregated settings. CGCS districts tended to 
use one common referral system to identity students that require additional 
help from either special education or other district programs. In 
additioHi instructional materials were shared by special education and 
regular education, and extracurricular activities were open to both groups 
of students. However, special education and regular education did not use 
the same student progress reporting system. 

Special education has consistently reached out to regular education in 
providing training, technical assistance, and follow-up to regular education 
staff. Regular education staff have routinely participated in interviews of 
special education candidates. In contrast, regular education less often 
provided training to special education staff, incltided special education 
staff in grade level or department groupings, or located the special educa- 
tion department in the central office instructional division. These results 
suggest that attempts initiated by special education staff to integrate 
special and regular education programs have not been fully reciprocated by 
regular education staff. 
Policy and ProRram Recommendations 

Special education directors were asked to rank the importance of 
various policy and programmatic tecommendations . In terms of the former, 
the recommendations concerning integration of special and regular education 
and increased funding for special education programs were ranked highest. 
Highest on the programmatic list were programs for the severely emotionally 
disturbed students, integration programs for mildly handicapped and regular 
education studenta, and preschool and vocational programs tor handicapped 
students. These responses lend further support to the importance given by 
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special educators to the integration of special and regular education. 



Recommendations 

Four recommendations are presented for the consideration of CGCS school 
board members, superintendents, special educators, and other policymakers. 
These recommendations are based on the findings summarized above, 

1 . Continue exploring options for integrating special e ducation programs 
for the mildly handicapped with ref^ular education programs, Riving 
pa rticular emphasis to involving regular education actively . 

The study findings affirm the importance and support given by special 

educators to the integration of special education programs far mildly 

handicapped students with regular education programs. The data further 

suggest that these efforts, to date, have not been reciprocated at the same 

intensity by regular education. To be successful, future efforts must 

include regular education staff from the initial planning to the actual 

imp 1 enie n t a t i on . 

2 . Provide for centralized recordkeeping so that special education 
directors an monitor and manage their program operations effectively . 

In collecting the data for both phases of this study, it often was 

surprising how much information was not available to special f>ducation 

directors and their staffs. Many reported that records for their programs. 

or key components, have been decentralized and so access to information is 

difficult, p'or example, over half of the districts did not hav?? information 

on the number of referrals to special education each year. Others had great 

difficulty obtaining budget information on the costs of their programs. 

Nevertheless, many special education programs are being held accountable for 

managing and overseeing these and other areas without access to neressary 
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information. District specialists in management information systems and 
accounting should work closely with special education directors to ensui.^ 
their access to information necessary to the effective and efficient 
management of their programs. 

3. Expand special education evaluation activities to assess ha ndicapped 
student progress . ~ — 

One of the precipitating concerns for the CGCS's examination of special 
education programs was the perceived lack of any measure of student achieve- 
ment. Both rounds of data collection confirmed the lack of achievement data 
on handicapped students. However, the results of the second round of data 
collection suggest that special education programs are eager to collect such 
data. Unfortunately, it is not a s.^mple matter of making a commitment to 
collect data on handicapped student progress. Research As needed to 
develop, field test, and validate appropriate indicators and measures. 
Special educators and other school officials must begin to call attention to 
this need and insist that the necessary dev-iopment be completed. 

4 . Increase_cor.jn unication between special educators in school distr ic t s 
and federal policymakers so that research prior J tie 5 reflect speETaT 
education needs . ^ 

A number of issues have been ide 'ti-yd that are critical to the future 
of special education programs, fror^ -.he development of measures to assess 
handicapped student prog to the need for programs for severely emo- 
tionally disturbed studen.s. The federal govtunment each year allocates 
research dollars to investigate various special education issues. School 
distiict special educators and other school otficials need to coiTununicate 
their priorities more effectively and work closely with federal policymakers 
to make sure that federal dollars are given to support these priorities. 
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I. INrRODUCTION 

The role of special education programs in urban school districts has 
received increasing attention over the past lew years. This attention has 
arisen in response to the growing concern of school board members, super-- 
intendents, other central office administrators, and legislators about the 
management, operation, and effectiveness of thesv^ programs. Their concern 
stems, in part, from the following trends and perceptions about special 
education programs in urban school districts. 

• Special education is continuing to grow. 

• Special education is a place for all hard-to-teach students. 

• Special education is preoccupied with the find/diagnose /place task. 

• Special education programs do not have systematic data to support th 
effectiveness of cheir programs in increasing the achievement or 
improving the behavior of the placed child. 

m Few students are leaving special education programs and returning to 
regular classrooms. 

^ Increasing graduation requirements competency tasks, and 

expectations for student achievement may increase the numbers of 
students assigned to special education. 

^ Special education often is isolated from regular education with 
respect to school resources management, program planning, teachor 
training, and classroom instruction. 

• An imbalance of resources and expertise is developing between regula 
and special education classrooms. 

These trends are further reinforced by a feeling on the part of school 

officials that "special'' education programs cannot be managed in the same 

way as "regular" education programs. Although special education programs 

represent a significant share of the budget in each school district, these 

same districts do not feel in control of special education 



-- in fact, they more often feel controllod by it. Special education is 
often described in terms of couit decisions, regulatory procedures, and 
feelings of intimidation, rather than the quality of programs and services 
being provided to special needs students. 

In 1985, the Board of Directors of the Council of the Great City 
Schcols (CGCS) authorized an examination of this sensitive area. In 
response . the CGCS directors of special education and research designed a 
one-year study that collected descriptive data on special education programs 
for the preceding school year (1984-85). Research for Better Schools (RBS) 
collaborated in the design and conduct of the study. Data were collected on 
special education students; facilities; budgets; pre-referral , referral, 
placement, and exit from special education programs; program evaluation; 
vocational education; and related services. The results of this effort 
(Phase 1) were presented to the CGCS Board of Directors in 1986 at their 
annual meeting in New York City (B.-tcram, Kershner, & Rioux, 1986). 

Although the results of the first round of data collection produced 
important answers regarding the status of urban special education programs, 
other questions were raised that could not be answered without data for 
multiple school years. The special education directors thus decided to 
extend the study and collect data on the 1985-86 and 1986-87 school years 
(Phase 2). Data were collected on many of the same variables cited above 
as well as on critical issues identified in the first phase, including 
special education complaints and hearings, the integration of special and 
regular education, criteria for evaluating handicapped student progress, and 
policy and program recommendations. 
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This document summarizes the results of the study. The next chapter 
presents the major findings > organized around six underlying themes. These 
themes reflect the findings of both Phase 1 and Phase 2 data collection; 
they represent the major findings of the multi-year effort. The final 
chapter presents recommendations for the CGCS to consider. The appendices 
describe the study's methodology in detail (Appendix A) and present the data 
in more complete for. (Appendices B through K) . An executive summary is 
provided at the beginning;, of this report. 
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II. STUDY FINDINGS 
During the course of the study , a wealth of information has been 
gathered by the CGCS on special education programs in urban school districts 
the characteristics of handicapped student populations, the organization 
and management of school district programs to serve handicapped students, 
the integration of special and regular education programs, and the critical 
issues facing special education programs. Rather than describe this 
information base in terms of the large number of individual variables 
included in the study, the data have been organized around six underlying 
themes. These themes reflect the mpjor findings of this multi-year study 
effort and often shed light on what often turns out to be mistaken per- 
ceptions concerning the status of special education in urban districts • The 
data also frequently present challenges which educators and policymakers at 
all levels national, state, and local must begin to face in the pro- 
vision of special education programs to handicapped students. The six 
themes are listed below: 

• the stability of school district enrollments and funding for special 
education programs 

• the referral and subsequent placement of students in special 
education programs 

^ the incidence of complaints and hearings in relation to school 
districts' provision of special education services to handicapped 
students 

• the impact of federal and state regulations on the focus and 
resources for evaluating special education programs 

• the integration of special and regular education programs to serve 
mildly handicapped and at-risk students 

• policy and program recommendations for special education programs. 
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The remaining sections of this chapte discuss the study findings 
related to each of the six themes. Each section presents relevant 
statistical summaries. More extensive data tables are referenced &nC 
included in Appendices B through H to this report. The statistical 
summaries are accon -anied by narrative discussions that define and explain 
the issue at hand. 

Not all data collected as part of this study are presented in the b^^dy 
of the report. Data on special education staff and handicapped students' 
exit from special education programs were excluded because insufficient 
numbers of districts submitted information. Data on handicapped students' 
enrollment in vocational programs were omitted because of difficulties in 
defining "vocational education" consistently across all districts. These 
data are included in Appendices I, J, and K for the interested reader. 
However, great care should be taken in interpreting these data for the 
reasonr. listed above. 



Stability of Special Education Programs 
At the onset of this effort, school board members and superintendents 
alike teared that special education enrollments and costs were escalating af 
unprecedented rates. In fact, their fear was a major factor motivating the 
initial phase of the CGCS study. In order to examine this issue more fully, 
data were collected on the number of students enrolled in special education 
programs during the 1984-85, 1985-86, and 1986-87 school years. Annual 
special education enrollment data are summarized in Table 1. Tables 2, 3, 
and k respectively present district enrollments in three of the largest 
special education classifications -- mentally retarded, emotionally 
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Table? 1 



Annual ppicentagc •. c School District Enrollments 
in &pcuAai Education Programs 





19bA-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


District 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Atlanta 


Unk 


6.7 


5.6 


Baltimore 


16.3 


15.7 


16.0 


Chicago 


7.7 


11.0 


11.2 


Cleveland 


7.7 


10.1 


10.8 


Columbus 


10.0 


10.2 


10. 2 


Dade County 


9.6 


10.2 


Unk 


Dallas 


6.9 


7.1 


6.8 


Denver 


8,3 


7.5 


8. A 


Fresno 


Unk 


8. A 


8.6 


Houston 


Unk 


7.8 


8.8 


Indianapolis 


13.8 


13 .2 


12. A 


Long B«3ach 


6.5 


6. A 


6. A 


Los Angeles 


8.3 


7.8 


7.9 


Memphis 


11.5 


9.5 


9. A 


Milwaukee 


9.7 


9.6 


9.7 


Minneapolis 


13.0 


12.6 


12.6 


Nashville 


9.2 


9.9 


11.9 


New Orleans 


11. A 


8.1 


7. A 


New York City 


11.9 


11. 9 


11.3 


Norfolk 


Unk 


11.2 


10.1 


Omaha 


13 .5 


13.7 


13.1 


Philadelphia 


12.6 


11.3 


11.6 


Phoenix 


Unk 


11.0 


10.7 


Pittsburgh 


1A.8 


16 .2 


13. A 


Rochester 


14 .3 


1A.7 


lA. 7 


San Diego 


Unk 


9.7 


9.6 


San Francisco 


9.5 


9.0 


8.3 


Seattle 


10.5 


9.8 


10.0 


St. Paul 


15.2 


1A.9 


1A.9 


Tucson 


Unk 


9.6 


9.2 


Tulsa 


12. 7 


12.9 


12.7 


Wake County 


Unk 


9.6 


9.8 


Washington, DC 


7.3 


8.1 


8.2 


Average 


10.3 


10.2 


10.8 



Note: Enrollment percentages are based on December 1st cot ^ts. 
Unk=unknown , not reported . 

Averages reported above exclude districts with data missing 
for any of the three years. See Appendix B for more 
complete data. 
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Annual Percentages of School District Enrollments 
in Mentally Retarded Special Education Programs 





1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


District 


Percent 


Percent 


Pe rcent 


Atlanta 


Unk 


1.6 


2.0 


Baltimore 


1.3 


1 . 4 


1.4 


CH 1 c flfrn 


1.8 


1 .9 


1 . 7 


Cleveland 


Unk 


3 .3 


3.5 


Columbufi 


2 . 9 


2 .8 


2 . 7 


Dade Countiv 


0 • 9 


Unk 


Unk 


Dallas 

O JL M *y 


0 * 9 


0 . 9 


1 . 0 


Denvp r 


Unk 


1 •! 


1 . 1 


Fresno 


Unk 


<0 .1 


0.7 


Hmi fi t nn 


Unk 


1 • 1 


1 . 2 


Indianapolis 


4.8 


4.4 


3.8 


Lone Bpacli 


0 . 5 


0 . 5 


0 . 5 


L n R An p p 1 p s 


0.8 


0 . 8 


0 . 9 


Mpmi)h 1 5? 


Unk 


2 . 6 


2 . 6 


Milwaukee 


1 . 6 


1 • 6 


1 . 7 


Minneaool is 


Unk 


1 . 5 


1 . 5 


Nashvil le 


Unk 


2 . 1 


2 .2 


New York City 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


N o r f H 1 k 


Unk 


1 . 7 


1 . 5 


Omaha 


Unk 


3.0 


3.0 


Philadelphia 


Unk 


2.0 


1.9 


Phoenix 


Unk 


2.4 


2.3 


Pittsburgh 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 


Rochester 


Unk 


2.7 


2.5 


San Francisco 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


Seattle 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


St. Paul 


Unk 


3.3 


3.4 


Tucson 


Unk 


0.9 


0.9 


Tulsa 


Unk 


2.4 


2.4 


Wake County 


Unk 


1.8 


1 . 7 


Washington, DC 


' .6 


1.6 


1 . 4 


Average 


1.2 


1.4 


1 . 4 



Note ; Enrollment percentages are based on December 1st count 
Unk=unknoim, not reported . 

Averages reported above exclude districts missing data 
for any of the three years. See Appendix B for more 
complete data. 
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Table 3 



Annual Percentages of School District Enrollments 
in Emotionally Disturbed Special Education Programs 





1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


District 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


At J anta 


Unk 


0.8 


0.8 


Bal imore 


0-7 


0.6 


0.7 


Ch 1 r Apo 

V A I JL V# V* V-/ 


0 .6 


0 . 7 


0 . 6 


Cleveland 


Unk 


0.6 


0 . 7 


Columbu s 


1.0 


0 . 9 


1 . 0 


Dadp Countv 


0 .5 


Unk 


Unk 


Dallas 


0 . 4 


0.4 


0 . 4 


Denve r 


Unk 


1.4 


1 . 6 


Fresno 


Unk 


0.3 


0.2 


Hous ton 


Unk 


0 . 3 


0 . 4 


Indianapolis 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


LonE Rf*arh 


<0 . 1 


<0 . 1 


<0 . 1 


Lo9 AncelpQ 

XJ \J O « 11 1 K| ^ X «^ O 


0 . 4 


0 . 4 


0 . 4 


Memphis 


Unk 


0 . 3 


0 . 4 


Milwaukee 


1.5 


1.6 


1 . 7 


Minneapol is 


Unk 


2 . 8 


2 . 5 


Na<3hvil le 


Unk 


0 . 9 


0 . 6 


New York City 


1.7 


1.7 


1 . 8 


Norfolk 


Unk 


1 . 0 


1 . 1 


Omaha 


Unk 


2.3 


2 . 0 


Philadelphia 


Unk 


1.1 


1.1 


Phoenix 


Unk 


1.6 


1.3 


Pittsburgh 


1.2 


1.6 


1.3 


Rochester 


Unk 


2.6 


2.6 


San Francisco 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


Seattle 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


St. Paul 


Unk 


2.5 


2.3 


Tucson 


Unk 


0.8 


0.8 


Tulsa 


Unk 


0.2 


0.2 


Wake County 


Unk 


1.1 


1.2 


Washington, DC 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


Average 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 



Note ; Enrollment percentages are based on December 1st counts. 
Unk=unknown , not reported , 

Averages reported above exclude districts missing data 
for any of the three years. See Appendix B for more 
complete data. 
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Table 4 



Annual Percentages of School District Enrollments 
in Learning Disability Special Education Programs 



^^ fi f r 1 nf 


I984~fl *5 

X ^ W *T ~ U 




1986-87 
Po rr* PTi 


At" 1 fl n t* A 


TTnlc 




1 6 


D 01 ± U Xlllvl L c 


0 9 


ft 5 


ft ft 


i^nicago 


^ • 7 


J . ^ 


A 


L'J.cVc i.anu 


TTnIr 


7 


L 0 


LfOxuinpus 


Q o 

J • y 




A n 


juacie uounu/ 


A A 


unK 


unK 


L/axias 




0 


9 fl 


uenve r 


unK 


J . o 


A A 




!Ink 


•t . V 


4 


nous con 


TTnIr 

unK 


A 7 


. 1 




H . o 


^ fl 


u s 


liOng Deacn 


1 K 

5 . 3 


D . D 


J • D 


Los Angeies 


1 Q 


1 7 




Mempnis 


unK 


i . D 


1 A 


nx iwaUKe" 


^ • 1 


1 n 


J . u 


riinne apoi is 


unK 


D . O 


^ fl 


nasnv 11 1 e 


TTnIr 


^ n 
J . u 




WcW XUrix v/JlLjr 


O . 1 


fi Q 




wortoiK 


unK 


D . U 


A fl 


Omaha 


Unk 


4.5 


4.1 


Philadelphia 


Unk 


6.0 


6.2 


Phoenix 


Unk 


6.3 


6.3 


Pittsburgh 


3.9 


3.9 


3.5 


Rochester 


Unk 


5.9 


5.8 


San Francisco 


6.3 


5.6 


5.5 


Seattle 


5.6 


5.2 


5.0 


St. Paul 


Unk 


5.8 


5.7 


Tucson 


Unk 


5.1 


4.7 


Tulsa 


Unk 


6.8 


7.1 


Wake County 


Unk 


5.5 


5.6 


Washington, DC 


3.5 


3.5 


3.9 


Average 4.7 4.9 5.1 

Note: Enrollment percentages are based on December Ist counts. 
Unk=unknown , not reported . 

Averages reported above exclude districts missing data 
for any of the three years. See Appendix B for more 



complete data. 
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disturbed, and learning disabled. (More detailed enrollment data are 
included in Appendix B.) Data also were collected on the per student costs 
for special and regular education for the same time period. Changes in the 
cost per student for both programs are summarized in Table 5. (Appendix C 
presents the individual district cost data. ) 
Student Enrollment 

As indicated in the first table, there has not been a dramatic increase 
in student enrollments in special education programs. Over the three-year 
period, special education programs in the 33 CGCS districts averaged 
approximately 10.5 percent of total district student enrollments. There was 
a slight decrease between the 1984-85 and 1985-86 schjol years and a 
somewhat larger increase in special education enrollments in 1986-87. These 
data are slightly lower than the percentage reported by the Nati<mal 
Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) , where 
approximately 11 percent of student enrollments nationwide were reported 
enrolled in special education programs as of October 1, 1987. 

Special education enrollments in three of the largtst handicapped 
classifications also were analyzed. Many special educators suspected that 
the number of students classified mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed 
or learning disabled was increasing, especially at the mildly handicappe 1 
end of the continuum. With increased attention and accountability being 
given to student achievement and at-risk students, special educators were 
concerned that some of their programs could become the depository for 
students who were not succeeding in school. 

The data presented in Tables 2, 3, and 4 show that the numbers of 
students classified mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, an- learning 
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disabled have not increased significantly. There has been only a slight 
increase in the number of students classified mentally retarded (0.2 
percent) and no change in the number of students classified emotionally 
disturbed. The largest gains were rei^istered in the third classification, 
learning disabled (0,4 percent). These numbers point to fairly stable 
numbers of students enrolled in special education programs. 

CGCS district percentages for the above three handicapped 
classifications were compared to national statistics reported by NASDSE (as 
of October 1, 1987). CGCS districts reported fewer students classified 
mentally retarded (1.38 versus 1.61 percent), almost equal numbers 
classified emotionally disturbed (1.00 versus .96 percent), and slightly 
more classified learning disabled (5.09 versus 4.80 percent). Alt.hough 
there were minor discrepancies between the CGCS and national enrollments in 
two of the handicapped categories, the overall special education enrollments 
of CGCS districts were lower than the national average reported by NASDSE. 
Pe r Student Cost 

The costs for special and regular education programs were the mo.^t 
difficult data to collect in this study. Problems arose because of 
differences among state and local funding formulas, fiscal years, and 
assignment and distribution of costs to program budget codes. Several 
different accounting methods were discussed and found unsatisfactory. As a 
last resort, the per student cost for special and regular education was 
finally chosen as the metric for analysis. This metric did not guarantee 
comparability in ccsts across school districts, but did permit comparisons 
in changes from year to year (providing the same formula was used in cal- 
culating costs) and between special and regular education within (Jistricts. 
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The increases reported in Table 5 reflect the percentage of change in 
the per student cost, using the previous year as the index for calculating 
change. For example, the Cleveland Public Schools reported that the cost 
per special education student increased 6.6 percent from 1985 to 1986 and 
6.2 percent from 1986 to 1987, while the cost per regular education student 
increased 6.4 percent each year. (The actual cost data are included in 
Appendix C to this report.) 

The expenditure increases varied greatly from one year to the next and 
from district to district. When increases occurred in tandem for both 
special and regular education, it can be assumed that these changes most 
likely represented fixed increases across all district programs (e.g., 
salary increases). When there were discrepancies between the increases 
reported for special and regular education, they were probably due to 
tunding changes peculiar to one of the two programs rather than across the 
board increases. 

The increases in per student cost were slightly higher (one to three 
percentage points) for special education programs than for regular education 
programs. However, given salary and other escalating costs, annual in- 
creases of ten percent or less for either program seem fairly conservative 
and stable. Contrary to the expectations of many school officials, these 
data do not attest to any uncontrolled upward spiraling of costs for special 
education. These data instead lend further support for the stability and 
accountability of special education programs. 
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Table 5 



Annual Increase in Per Student Expenditures 
for Special and Regular Education Programs 





Special 


Education 


Regular 


Education 




1985-86 


1986-87 


1985-86 


1986-87 


District 


Increase 


Inc reuse 


Increase 


Increase 


Atlanta 


8.9 


Unk 


13.0 


Unk 


Baltimore 


4.4 


3.3 


6.8 


26.1 


Chicago 


1.6 


8.6 


7.0 


1.1 


Cleveland 


6.6 


6.2 


6.4 


6.4 


Columbus 


14.9 


4.0 


9.2 


4.0 


Dallas 


2.3 


5.8 


1.1 


2.2 


Fresno 


11.4 


6.5 


9.4 


9.2 


Houston 


7.9 


(6.9) 


2.4 


6.6 


Indianapolis 


8.7 


17.3 


3.4 


11.0 


Long Beach 


11.1 


8.7 


6.5 


13.4 


Los Angeles 


9.2 


13.9 


8.8 


9.2 


Memphis 


31.4 


1.1 


2.6 


11.9 


Milwaukee 


8.7 


8.7 


8.7 


11.9 


Minneapolis 


10.4 


21.7 


3 . 1 


17.9 


Nashville 


Unk 


(11.5) 


5.5 


6.3 


New York City 


9.9 


9.2 


8.4 


8.1 


Norfolk 


11.1 


32.6 


14.2 


10.6 


Omaha 


9.4 


Unk 


5.5 


Unk 


Philadelphia 


1.9 


9.2 


15.0 


2.5 


Phoenix 


0.8 


Unk 


4.2 


Unk 


Pittsburgh 


1.6 


13.5 


5.3 


6.6 


Rochester 


9.1 


14.0 


6. 7 


11 . 7 


San Diego 


2.6 


10.8 


7.1 


9.8 


San Francisco 


28. 7 


8.8 


?.9 


4.3 


Seattle 


2.6 


14.6 


7 


7.0 


St. Paul 


10.0 


13 .8 


10.0 


14.0 


Tucson 


14.8 


3.7 


16. 5 


4.7 


Tulsa 


25.8 


14.6 


3.4 


5.7 


Average 


10.7 


9.7 


7.5 


8.7 



Note ; Per student expenditures are based on costs associated with direct 
instruction, related services, and administration (for either 
special or regular education). Costs are not included for trans- 
portation, debt services, or capital improvements. The number of 
students is based on average daily membership for that particular 
school year. Percent increases are calculated on the? increase per 
year per student, indexed by the previous year pet student expendi 
ture . Unk=unknown, not reported. Averages reported above exclude 
districts with data missing for any of the thre** years. See 
Appendix C for per student costs for special and rc^v^ar education 
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Referral and Placement in Special Education Programs 
As noted in the initial report on the study in 1986 (Butt ram, Kershner, 
& Rioux, 1986), ''there is much speculation that referrals to and placements 
in special education programs are growing significantly," Unfortunately, 
many districts have decentralized the process for referring students to 
special education and so the number of referrals made to special education 
each year are difficult to retrieve. Of the 33 CGCS districts who 
participated in the present study, less than half (15 or 45.5 percent) were 
able to produce complete referral and placement data for the three years in 
question. Available numbers fluctuated greatly and so it was decided that 
there were insufficient data to reliably study any change in student re- 
ferrals to special education. The originally planned analyses (to examine 
changes in the annual number of referrals to special education) thus were 
amended to study only the change in placement rates over the three years. 

Table 6 presents the percent of students who were referred and then 
placed in special education programs during the study's three years. 
(Appendix D provides more complete data on referrals and subsequent 
placements in special education.) As a group, the 15 districts with 
complete data showed improvement in the percentage of students who were 
referred and subsequently placed in special education. These increases 
translate into significant savings for districts in that scarce resources 
were not spent testing students who were unlikely to qualify for special 
education programs. Given the average cost of testing a special education 
referral (estimated between $900 and $2000), reductions in inappropriate 
referrals by 10 percent add up quickly. 
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Table 6 



Annual Percentage of Students 
Who Were Referred and Then Placed 
In Special Education Programs 



District 


1984-85 


1985-86 




Baltimore 


50.0 


46.9 


44 . 1 


Chicago 


46.2 


77 . 0 


80 . 0 


Cleve land 


43 . 9 


100 . 0 


100 . 0 


Columbus 


37.7 


74.9 


76 5 


Dade Countv 


52 5 


TTnk 


TTnlr 


Dallas 


80 0 


64 7 




Denve r 


56 . 4 




link 


Houston 


Unk 


85 . 0 




Ind iananol is 


47 . 1 


65 . 6 


72 . 0 


Lone Beach 

A^ \y A A^^ \» KA V* A A 




85 0 


85 0 


Los Anaeles 


42 . 4 


link 


TTnk 


Memphis 


91. 7 


79 9 


80 0 


Milwaukee 

Jl A JL Jk W M VA A* w w 


63 . 0 


63 0 




Mlnnp flijo lis 


link 


40 4 




Nashvillp 

Ci 17 ftA V ^ JL JL ^ 


link 






Npw OrlpAriQ 


69 6 


TTnIr 


TTnk 


New York City 


66 . 2 


61.8 


67 . 0 


Norfolk 


Unk 


Unk 


34.5 


Omaha 


75.0 


96.2 


96.2 


Philadelphia 


75.7 


88.7 


93.5 


Phoenix 


Unk 


21.3 


44.6 


Pittsburgh 


90.8 


90.8 


71.1 


Rochester 


7.8 


61.9 


52.4 


San Francisco 


64.7 


Unk 


Unk 


Seattle 


91.8 


Unk 


Unk 


St. Paul 


29.7 


Unk 


Unk 


Tucson 


Unk 


32.0 


27.4 


Tulsa 


4C..1 


15.2 


10.8 


Washington, DC 


78.6 


Unk 


72.8 


Average 


57.5 


65.5 


68.6 



Note : Percentages are based on June 30th counts. 
Unk=unknown , not reported . 

Averages reported above exclude districts with daca 
missing for any of the the three years. See Appendix 
D for more complete data. 
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Many districts anecdotally reported that this reduction was accompanied 
by the institution of pre-referral procedures. These procedures provided 
for initial screening and/or classroom interventions in order to address 
students' difficulties prior to initiating more formal referrals. The 
latter were directed at organizing schools to provide regular education 
alternatives to meet th? needs of at-risk students within their existing 
classrooms. These efforts have been extremely beneficial for both special 
ana regular education. 

There is an unresolved dilemma in assessing the referral and placement 
data: there is no real consensus on what percentage of referrals should 
result in special education placements. One extreme position argues that 
the two figures (i.e., referrals and placements) should be in close agree« 
ment. Since classroom teachers and other educators should be fairly 
accurate in identifying appropriate referrals, the majority of student 
referrals should result In special education placments. The opposing point 
of view asserts that it is not always possible to determine prior to testing 
whether a particular student is an appropriate candidate. In fact, the 
purpose of testing is to determine whether the placement is appropriate, and 
so it doesn't matter whether there is a close match or not. Regardless of 
which position is taken, it is clear that reducing the number of inappro- 
priate referrals to special education preserves valuable resources. CGCS 
districts have taken steps tc ensure that this happens. 



special Education Complaints and Hearings 
In this second round of data gathering, Information was gathered on the 
number of special education complaints, hearings, and the resolution of 
these hearings. Table 7 reports on the number of compl/»ints and hearings in 
CQCS districts. (Appendix E presents additional information of special 
education complaints and hearings.) 

Only five of the 33 CGCS di&trlcts faced significant numbers of com- 
plaints regarding the provision of special education services to handicapped 
students. Since three of the five are the largest districts in the country 
(i.e.. New York City, Los Angeles, and Chicago), these high numbers were nut 
unexpected. What was surprising was the relatively low number of complaints 
across the country. Over half of the 33 districts reported five or fewer 
complaints each year; this number seems especially noteworthy given the 
strong advocacy of parents of handicapped children. 

Also surprising was the low number of complaints that ended in formal 
hearings. This low incidence points to the effectiveness of school district 
efforts to resolve differences prior to formal hearings. Although not re- 
ported in Table 7 below, it should be noted that school districts generally 
prevailed when complaints were not resolved prior to hearings (see Appendix 
E, Table E-1) . In only two school districts did complainants prevail in 
relatively large numbers. These data lend further support for the accounta- 
bility of special eOucation programs in meeting tha needs of handicapped 
students . 
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Table 7 



Annual Number of Special Education Complaints 
That Ended In Hearings 



District 


1984 


-85 


1985 


-86 


1986 


-87 


Comp 


Hear 


Comp 


Hear 


Comp 


Hear 


Atlanta 


2 


0 


5 


2 


14 


4 


Baltimore 


150 


39 


110 


44 


124 


26 


Chicago 


231 


34 


242 


47 


365 


37 


Cleveland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unk 


Unk 


Columbus 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dallas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Denver 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Fresno 


1 


1 


3 


0 


8 


6 


Houston 


5 


1 


4 


1 


2 


0 


Indianapolis 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Long Beach 


2 


2 


2 


0 


4 


1 


Los Angeles 


176 


9 


157 


18 


135 


24 


Memphis 


4 


1 


4 


1 


7 


0 


Minneapolis 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Nashville 


Unk 


2 


4 


2 


26 


1 


New Orleans 


3 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


New York City 


861 


400 


903 


412 


860 


394 


Norfolk 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Omaha 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Philadelphia 


Unk 


Unk 


59 


33 


85 


40 


Phoenix 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pittsburgh 


2 


2 


3 


1 


4 


2 


Rochester 


Unk 


Unk 


65 


42 


25 


43 


San Diego 


21 


0 


27 


0 


31 


0 


San Francisco 


5 


0 


32 


2 


32 


7 


Seattle 


9 


4 


9 


3 


5 


1 


Tucson 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Tulsa 


12 


2 


15 


2 


15 


2 


Wake County 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Washington, DC 


292 


118 


231 


117 


155 


80 



Note: Comp-number of special education complaints. 

Hear^number of hearings conducted in response to special education 
complaints . 

Unk=unknown, not reported . 

See Appendix E for more complete data. 
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Special Education Program Evaluation 
A list of possible evaluation activities for special education programs 
was developed (based on effective indicators identifieri by the National RRC 
Panel, 1986, in conjunction with the Center for Resource Management). 
Special education directors were asked to indicate which activities their 
districts engaged in during 1985.86, 1986-87, or would like to in the 
future. Their responses are summarized in Table 8 below. (Complete 
listings of district responses are included in Appendix F.) 

Table 8 

Special Education Evaluation Activities 



1985-86 1986-87 Future 



Evaluation Activity 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Determine compliance 


30 


90.9 


31 


93.9 


22 


66. 7 


Evxluate adequacy of 
policies and procedures 


24 


72.7 


26 


78.6 


24 


72.7 


Examine practice 
versus standards 


21 


b3.6 


23 


69.7 


22 


66. 7 


Demonstrate efficient 
and effective use of 
resources 


18 


54.6 


24 


72.7 


26 


78.6 


Conduct needs assessment 


21 


63.6 


23 


69.7 


22 


66.7 


Identify program strengths 
and weaknesses 


21 


63.6 


28 


84.9 


28 


84.9 


Determine comparative 
merit of program 


12 


36.4 


12 


36.4 


23 


69. 7 


Examine effectiveness 
regarding program outcomes 


16 


48.5 


19 


57.6 


24 


72.7 


Examine effectiveness 
regarding student progress 


14 


42.4 


19 


57.6 


29 


87.9 


Provide research-based 
support for program 


8 


24.2 


11 


33.3 


27 


81.8 



Note: See Appendix F for more complete information. 
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Over 90 percent of the districts reported that they were engaged In 
evaluation activities to determine compliance with federal or state 
guidelines. Significant numbers also devoted program evaluation resources 
to ensure the adequacy of special education policies and procedures and 
other accountability-directed purposes. If federal and state regulations 
were lessened, approximately one-third of the districts would drop 
compliance evaluations. These types of evaluations provide little insight 
and direction in reshaping special education programs to better meet 
handicapped students* needs. 

The directors' responses indicated a preference to devote more of their 
limited evaluation resources to improving the effectiveness of special 
education program services. Specifically, resources would be allocated to 
determining the comparative merit of programs or approaches, examining the 
effectiveness of particular approaches in achieving program outcomes and 
student progress, and investigating different strategies for meeting 
handicapped student needs. Evaluations directed at these p'"-,..oses clearly 
would help to Improve the effectiveness of special education programs. 

Information on CGCS districts' use of evaluation criteria to assess 
student progress in special education programs also was gathered. These 
data are summarized in Table 9 below. (Appendix F also presents this 
information by individual district.) 

The districts, as a group, did not seem to rely on any consistent set 
of criteria to monitor student progress. The most frequently cited criteron, 
"completion of high school", is probably only meaningful for mildly handi- 
capped students. Over three-fourths of the districts expressed a desire to 
use another criterion, "return to the general education program", Jut th .s 
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criterion again has limited applicability. Approximately two-third8 of the 
CGCS districts were interested in using more growth-oriented criteria, 
including the development of academic competencies, vocational competencies » 
positive behaviors and attitudes, and self-help and independent living 
skills. These developmental criteria are in keeping with the desire to 
investigate the effectiveness of different strategies in meeting handicapped 
students* needs. 

Table 9 



Special Education Evaluation Criteria 





1985 


-86 


1986 


-87 


Future 


Evaluation Criteria 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Numbe r 


Percent 


Attendance, graduation, 
dropout, and suspension 
rates 


15 


45.5 


17 


51.5 


22 


66.7 


Return to general 
education program 


9 


27.3 


13 


39.4 


26 


78.6 


Completion of high school 


22 


66.7 


21 


63 .6 


19 


57.6 


Appropriate progress by 
LEP students 


5 


15.2 


8 


24.2 


15 


45.. •> 


Development of academic 
competencies 


12 


36.4 


19 


57 .6 


23 


69.7 


Development of vocational 
competencies 


13 


39.4 


18 


54 .6 


21 


63.6 


Development of positive 
behaviors and attitudes 


12 


36.4 


15 


45 .5 


20 


60.6 


Development of creative 
interests 


3 


9.1 


A 


12.1 


11 


33 . 3 


Development of self-help 

and independent living skills 


17 


51.5 


20 


60.6 


22 


66. 7 



Note: See Appendix F for more complete information. 
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Integration of Special and Regular Education 
Over the past three years, Increasing attention has been given to 
the Integration of special education programs for the mildly handicapped 
with regular education programs. This attention has come at the federal, 
state, and local levels. In fact, the Initial CGCS special education study 
(Buttram, et al, 1986) recommended that this issue be more fully explored 
and resulted In a proposal for federal funds to support research in member 
dlfitricts. Although the proposal was unsuccessful, several of the CGCS 
districts have initiated attempts to Integrate instructional programs for 
the mildly handicapped and other at-risk students independently. 

In this second round of data collection, information was gathered on 
district efforts to Integrate special education programs for mildly 
handicapped students with regular education programs. Data were collected 
on the assignment of special education students to either Integrated (least 
restrictive environments-LRE) or segregated settings, as well as districts' 
participation In activities to Integrate special and regular education staff 
and students. (These findings are summarized below and presented in more 
detail in Appendix G.) 
Special Education School Settings 

Table 10 presents Information on the percentages of school buildings 
with only special programs, only regular programs, or both. Table 11 
reports on the number of handicapped students assigned to segregated 
buildings and Integrated settings (LRE) . During the 1985-86 and 1986-87 
school years, the vast majority of special education students were assigned 
to school buildings with both special and regular education programs. 
During both years, less than five percent of the school buildings were 
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reserved for either special education or regular education programs only. 

These data substantiate that most handicapped children are assigned to 

school buildings that serve a broad mix of students. 

Table 10 

Percent of School Buildings 
With Special and/or Regular Education Programs 

1985-86 1986-87 

Only Only Only Only 



SpecEd 


RegEd 


Both 


SpecEd 


RegEd 


Both 


District Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Atlanta 


0.0 


0. 


0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Baltimore 


7.9 


0. 


0 


92 . 1 


6.6 


0.0 


94.0 


Chicago 


2.4 


0. 


0 


97.6 


2.4 


0.0 


97.6 


Cleveland 


2.5 


33. 


6 


63. 9 


2.5 


33.6 


63.9 


Columbus 


2.3 


0. 


0 


97. 7 


2.3 


0.0 


97. 7 


Dade County 


0.8 


0. 


0 


99. 2 


0.8 


0.0 


99.2 


Dallas 


2.2 


0. 


0 


97 . 8 


2.2 


0.0 


97.8 


Denver 


0.9 


0. 


0 


99. 1 


0 . 9 


0 . 0 


99. 1 


Fresno 


3.8 


3. 


8 


92 . 4 


3.8 


3.8 


92. 4 


Houston 


0 . 0 


0. 


0 


100 . 0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Indianapolis 


2.3 


0. 


0 


97. 7 


1.2 


0.0 


98.8 


Long Beach 


3.8 


0. 


0 


96.2 


3.8 


0.0 


96 . 2 


Memphis 


4.4 


0. 


0 


95.6 


'♦.4 


0.0 


95. 6 


Milwaukee 


2.7 


0. 


0 


97. 3 


2.7 


0.0 


97.3 


Minneapolis 


5.0 


0. 


0 


95. 0 


^ .9 


0.0 


95.1 


Nashville 


5.0 


0. 


0 


95.0 


5.0 


0.0 


95.0 


New Orleans 


3.3 


3. 


3 


93 . 4 


3.3 


3.3 


93.4 


New York City 


3.5 


0. 


0 


96.5 


3.5 


0.0 


96.5 


Norfolk 


3.4 


6. 


8 


89.8 


5.2 


3.2 


89. 6 


Omaha 


1.3 


0. 


0 


98. 7 


2.5 


0.0 


97.5 


Philadelphia 


0.8 


0. 


0 


99.2 


0.8 


0.0 


99.2 


Phoenix 


15.4 


0. 


0 


84.6 


15.4 


0.0 


84. 6 


Pittsburgh 


3.6 


0. 


0 


96. A 


3.8 


0.0 


96.2 


Rochester 


0.0 


0. 


0 


100. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


San Diego 


4.0 


0. 


0 


96. 0 


3.9 


0.0 


96.1 


San Francisco 


1.6 


0. 


0 


98.4 


1.6 


0.0 


98.4 


St. Paul 


1.9 


0. 


0 


89.1 


1.9 


0.0 


89. 1 


Tucson 


3.1 


0. 


0 


96.9 


3.1 


0.0 


96.9 


Tulsa 


0.0 


2. 


2 


97.8 


0.0 


1.1 


98.9 


Washingtonj DC 


2.2 


0. 


0 


97.8 


2.3 


0.0 


97 . 7 


Average 


2.8 


1. 


5 


95. 7 


2.8 


1.3 


95.9 


Note: Building 


statistics 


are 


based 


on December 


l8t counts. 


See Appendi 


X G for 



more complete information. 
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Table 11 





Percent 


of 


Special Education 


Students 






Placed in Segregated and LRE School Settings 






1 O A <^ 


- tJD 




1986-87 






C n M %* o #4 ^ o <4 

oegrega teo 




LRE Segregated 


LRE 


District 


Po fr* on f" 
JTC I. L. Cli L 




Percent Percent 


Percent 


Atlanta 


n n 
u . u 




100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Baltimore 


o • o 




91.7 


8.3 


91.7 


Chicago 






96.1 


A. 3 


95.8 


Cleveland 






95.1 


A. 6 


95. A 


Columbus 






93.1 


7.1 


92.9 


Dade County 


u • o 




99.2 


0.8 


99.2 


Dallas 


1 7 




98.3 


3.2 


96.8 


Denver 


1 • 1 




98.9 


0.8 


99.2 


Fresno 






95.7 


A.l 


95.9 


Houston 


n n 

u • u 




100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Indianapolis 






95.1 


3.3 


96.7 


Long Beach 


Q 7 




90.3 


9.1 


90.9 


Los Angeles 






89.7 


9.7 


90 . 3 


Memphis 






95.6 


A. A 


95.6 


Milwaukee 






94.6 


5.7 


9A.3 


Minneapolis 


Q 7 

y * i 




90.3 


9.5 


90.5 


Nashville 


Q 1 

7 • JL 




90.9 


6.6 


93. A 


New York City 


0 • Z 




93.8 


6.0 


9A.0 


Norfolk 


2.9 




97.1 


5.7 


9A.3 


Omaha 


1.3 




98.7 


1.7 


98.3 


Philadelphia 


£ • u 




98.0 


1.8 


98.2 


PH np n ^ v 

JT li\JC 11 X A 


1 ^ Q 




86.1 


lA.O 


86.0 


uSburgh 


A ^ 




95. A 


5.2 


9A .8 


Rochester 


0.0 




100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


San Francisco 


1.9 




98.1 


2.1 


97.9 


St. Paul 


6.0 




9A.0 


6. A 


93 .6 


Tucson 


6.1 




93.9 


6.2 


93.8 


Tulsa 


0.0 




100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Washington, DC 


0.0 




100.0 


0.0 


91.2 


Average 


5.0 




95.0 


5.1 


9A.9 


Note: Enrollment 


percentages i 


are 


based on December 


1st counts. 




Segregated- 


only special 


education students enrolled in school. 


LRE-special 


and regular 


education students enrolled in school. 


See Appendix G for more 


complete information 
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staff and Students 

The CGCS Special Education Steering Conunittee identified a number of 
ways that special education staff and students can be integrated with 
regular education staff and students. Special education directors in all of 
the CGCS districts were then asked to indicate whether their districts 
engaged in these activities during the 1984-85, 1985-86, and 1986-87 school 
years. Their responses are summarized in Tables 12 and 13 for staff and 
students respectively. 

By the 1986-87 school year, almost four- fifths of the CGCS district 
special education programs were involved in providing assistance to regular 
education programs. Assistance was provided in a variety of ways by 
training regular education staff, providing technical assistance to regular 
education staff, and providing follow-up assistance when special education 
students returned to regular education classrooms. In addition, regular 
education staff routinely participated in interviews of special education 
candidates. However, fewer districts reported that regular education 
provided training to special education staff, included them in grade level 
groupings and activities, or located the special education department in the 
central office instructional division. These data suggest that special 
education programs have reached out to regular education programs to begin 
the integration process, but their efforts have not been reciprocated at the 
same intensity by r^ gular education. 
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Table 12 



Participation in Staff Integration Activities 



1984-85 



1985-86 



1986-87 



Activity 



Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Ongoing planning between 
regular, compensatory, and 
special education 

Special education train 
regular education 

Regular education train 
special education 

Special education provide 
technical assistance to 
regular education 

Special education provide 
follow-up to regular 
education 



18 



28 



16 



28 



24 



54.6 



84.9 



48.5 



84.9 



72. 7 



20 



30 



20 



31 



25 



60.6 



90.9 



60.6 



93.9 



75.8 



23 



29 



22 



32 



26 



69.7 



87.9 



66. 7 



97.0 



78.8 



Special education teachers 
assigned to grade level 

groupings 22 66.7 24 72.7 

Special education department 
located in central office 

division 19 57.6 19 57.6 



23 



19 



69. 7 



57.6 



Administrators receive 
special education 
training 



1 7 



51.5 



18 



54.6 



20 



60.6 



Special and regular 
education jointly 
interview candidates 



24 



72.7 



27 



81.8 



27 



81.8 



Special education teachers 
work with special and 
regular education students 



15.2 



18.2 



24.2 



Note: See Appendix G for more detailed information, 
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Table 13 

Tarticipation in Student Integration Activities 

1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 

^ ' . Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Cor referral system 28 84.9 28 84*79 30 9oTl 

Curriculum development 
involves special and 

regular education 19 57.5 23 69.7 26 78.6 

Common tracking system 6 18.2 6 18.2 6 18.2 

Learning consultants 
available to special 

and regular education 25 75.8 25 75.8 26 78.6 

Common instructional 

materials 28 84.9 30 90.9 30 90.9 

Extracurricular 

activities open to both 31 93.9 32 97.0 32 97.0 

Regular education students 
serve as peer tutors for 

special education is 54.6 22 66.7 23 ot.7 

Reverse mainstreaming use d 7 2 1.2 >} 24.2 9 27.3 

Notet See Appendix G for more detailed information. 
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Districts also Indicated their participation in activities to integrate 
special and regular education students. By the 1986-87 school year, over 90 
percent of the CGCS districts indicated that a common system was used to 
refer students to special education and other programs and that district 
instructional materials and extracurricular activities were accessible to 
both special and regular education students. Fewer districts reported that 
the same system was ased uo track special and regulai. education student 
progress or that reverse mainstreaming was used. 

Districts generally showed the same level of participation in 
activities to integrate special and regular education staff and students. 
As indicated in Table 14 below, school districts did not participate in 
proportionately more activities to integrate staff than to integrate 
students. Equal emphasis seemed to be placed on each. 

Table 14 

Average Number of Activities 
To Integrate Special and Regular Education Staff and Students 

Average Number of Practices 
1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 

Population Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Staff 6.1 61.0 6.7 67.0 7.0 70.0 

Students 4j_9 61.3 5.3 66.3 5.5 68.8 

Note J See Appendix G for more detailed information. 
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special Education Policy and Program Recommendations 
The final theme addressed the future of special education programs in 
urban school districts. The C6CS Special Education Steering Committee 
identified ten policy-level recommendations for all CGCS districts to 
consider and rank in terms of their importance. The steering committee also 
identified ten programmatic needs and again asked member districts to rank 
them in terms of importance. These rankings are presented in Tables 15 and 
16 respectively. (Appendix K reports on these rankings in more detail.) 

Table 15 

Rankings of Special Education Policy-Level Recommendations 



Recommendation 


Ranking 


Explore options for integrating regular, compensatory, 




and special education programs 


1 


Increase funds to match federal-state program mandates 


2 


Train regular education administrators and classroom 




teachers in special education programs and practices 


3 


Increase op^^ortunit les for transitional programs, 




including from home to school and school to adult 


4 


Investigate the impact of extend?d year programs 




on special education student progress 


5 


Modify special education referral, evaluation, and 




placement process 


6 


Increase flexibility for program spending 


7.5 


Disseminate program practices 


7.5 


Clarify or revise handicapped classifications 


9 


Investigate the impact of state testing and graduation 




requirements on special education students 


10 


Note: Rankings ran%e from 1 (most important) to 10 (least 
See Appendix H for mrre details. 


important ) . 
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In terms of policy-level recommendations, CGCS special education 
directors ranked as most important the exploration of options for inte- 
grating regular, compensatory, and special education programs. The third 
highest ranked recommendation called for the training of regular education 
administrators and classroom teachers in special education programs and 
practices* The commitment of special education to the integration of 
special and regular education is once again demonstrated by these high 
rankings • 

Given the financial restraints present in most school districts, the 
second highest ranked recommendation called for an increase in funds to 
match federal and/or state special education program mandates . Special 
education directors noted their continued frustration with program mandates 
by fed ral and state governments without the provision of funds to support 
these mandates. 

Table 16 summarizes the special education directors' rankings of 
programmatic needs. The most critical need in CGCS districts centered on 
programs for the severely emotionally disturbed students. This has been an 
issue consistently raised in directors* formal and informal discussions. 

Not surprising, the second highest ranked need called for programs to 
integrate mildly handicapped and regular education students. Other highly 
ranked needs were in the areas of preschool and vocational programs for 
handicapped students. 

Special education directors also were asked if their districts could 
provide assistance to other CGCS districts in the ten programmatic need 
areas. Appendix H provides a list of districts who volunteered to provide 
assistance to others in the ten programmatic need areas. 
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Table 16 

Rankings of Special Education Programmatic Needs 



Programmatic Need 


Ranking 


Programs for severely emotionally, disturbed students 


1 


Tntporfltlon nrnorams fav nilldlv handlrflnnpd and reculAr 




education students 


2 


Preschool programs for special education students 


3 


Vocational programs for special education students 




Development of core curriculum for snecial education 




students 


5 


Transition services (including home to school and 




school to adult) 


6 • 1/ 


Evaluation of special education student progress 


6.5 


Programs for bilingual, special education students 


8 


Over-representation of minority students in special 




education programs 


9 


Interagency collaboration to provMe services to 




special education students 


10 


Note: Rankings range from 1 (most important) to 10 (least 
See Appendix H for more details- 


important) . 
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III. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
This chapter of the report s^unmarizes the major findings of the study and 
presents recommendations for the consideration of school board members, 
superintendents, special educators, and other policymakers. The findings 
and recommendations together are intended to inform, stimulate, and 
challenge special education decisionmakers. 

Study Findings 

The CGCS three-year special education study has produced invaluable data 
on the current status of special education in urban districts. The results 
sometimes confirmed perceptions about the management and operations of 
special education programs. However, the results also refuted some popular 
perceptions about special education held by legislators, school board 
members, superintendents, and even special educators, especially regarding 
student enrollments in special education programs and the per student cost 
for special education programs. The findings are summarized below. 
Stability of Special Education Enrollments and Costs 

Data gathered for the 1084-a5, 1985-86, and 1986-87 school years showed 
little increase in the number of students enrolled in special education 
programs overall as well as in three of the larger classifications 
mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and learning disabled. Special 
erlucation enrollments hovered around 10.5 percent of district enrollments 
during these three years; no overall dramatic increases were found. These 
findings are contrary to widely held perceptions that student enrollments 
in special education have been increasing dramatically. 
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Per student costs for special and regular education also were examined 
for the same three years ♦ Although the per student cost for special 
education increased each year, the cost also rose for regular education. 
The increases were slightly higher for special education than for regular 
education by 1 to 3 percentage points. Contrary to expectations, the 
data did not point to any uncontrolled upward spiraling of costs related to 
special education. 

Referral and Placement of Students in Special Education Programs 

The percentage of students referred and then placed in special education 
programs was collected for each year. The number of districts who reported 
complete data was smaller than expected; less than half routinely collected 
these data in a central location. Nevertheless, the results showed that 
many districts have made substantial progress in reducing the number of 
inappropriate referrals, often by instituting some type of pre-referral pro- 
cedure. Given the costs of testing, even these modest reductions in the 
number of inappropriate referrals (3 to 8 percent overall) quickly translate 
into sizable savings and indicate that special education programs improving 
the accountability of the referral process. 
Sp ecial Education Complaints and Hearings 

Data collected on the number of special education complaints and hearings 
indicated that these do not represent a major problem to most districts. 
Only five cities reported significant numbers of complaints^ and three of 
the five are the largest school districts in the country. Most of the 
complaints were settled prior to formal hearings and when hearings did 
occur, school districts generally prevailed. 
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Evaluation of Special Education Programs 

Special education directors were asked to report on district special 
education evaluation activities and their use of different evaluation 
criteria. Their responses Indicated that most of the special education 
evaluation resources were devoted to ensuring that district programs comply 
with federal and state regulations and that required procedures are 
followed. If these requirements were lessened, directors reported that more 
of their evaluation resources would be devoted to Identifying and 
determining the effectiveness of different strategies In meeting handicapped 
students* needs. 

They also were asked to indie .ce evaluation criteria they currently use 
and would like to use in the future to assess student progress. Criteria 
currently used center around "return to general education" or "graduate from 
high school", but these criteria were only suitable for a small proportion 
of the handicapped student population. The directors expressed interest in 
looking at more growth-oriented criteria such as the development of 
academic, vocational, and self-help competencies. However, research first 
must be completed on the development of effective indicators in these areas 
before they can be used to assess handicapped student progress. These 
indicators will be especially Important as districts move away from 
compliance-directed evaluations . 

Integration of Special and Regular Education Programs 

Information on the integration of special and regular education programs 
was gathered from a number of different perspectives. The results indicated 
that most special education students werp enrolled in school buildings with 
both special and regular education programs. Few handicapped students were 
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assigned to programs in segregated settings. 

In terms of other measures of student Integration, the results Indicated 
that most districts used a common referrai system to Identify students that 
require additional help from either special education or other district 
programs. Instructional materials were shared by special education and 
regular education and extracurricular activities were open to both groups of 
students. However, special education and regular education did not use the 
same student progress reporting system. 

Special education programs have consistently reached out to regular 
education and their staffs. Special education staff have provided training, 
technical assistance, and follow-up to regular education staff. Regular 
education staff have routinely participated in interviews of special edu- 
cation candidates. In contrast, regular educatioji less often provided 
training to special education staff, included special education staff in 
grade level or department groupings, or located the special education 
department in the central office instructional division. These results 
suggest that special education attempts to integrate special and regular 
education programs have not been fully reciprocated by regular education. 
Policy and Program Recommendations 

Special education directors were asked to rank ten policy recommenda- 
tions for special education programs. In general, recommendations 
concerning the integration of special and regular education and increased 
funding for special education programs were ranked highest. Special 
education directors also were asked to rank ten programmatic needs. Highest 
on their list were programs for the severely emotionally disturbed students 
and integration programs for mildly handicapped and regular education 
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students. Other highly ranked needs were in the areas of preschool and 
vocational programs. These responses lend further support to the importance 
given by special educators to the integration of special and regular 
education . 

Recommendations 

Four recommendations are presented for the consideration of CGCS school 

board members, superintendents, special educators, and other policymakers. 

These recommendations are based on the findings summarized above. They are 

listed and discussed below. 

1- Continue exploring options for integrating special education 
programs for the mildly handicapped with regular education 
programs, giving particular emphasis to involving regular 
education actively . 

The study findings affirm the importance and support given by special 

educators to the integration of special education programs for mildly 

handicapped students with regular education programs. The data further 

suggest that these efforts, to date, have not been reciprocated by regular 

education at the same intensity. To be successful, future efforts must 

include regular education staff from the initial planning to the actual 

implementation. However, this is not enough to ensure success. Regular 

education staff must believe that the integration of these two programs is 

in their best interest. Thus, special educators, with the help of school 

boards, superintendents, and other key decisionmakers must begin to pull 

regular education staff into discussions about program integration and 

convince them that integration efforts will benefit both special and regular 

education programs and students. Until regular education staff see the 
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importance, Integration efforts will continue to be one-sided and unlikely 
to produce significant effects. 

2. Provide for centralized recordkeeping so that special 
education directors can monitor and manage their program 
operations effectively . 

In collecting the data for both phases of this study, it often was 

surprising how much information was not available to special education 

directors and their staffs. Many reported that records for their programs, 

or key components, have been decentralized and so access to information is 

difficult. For example, over half of the districts did not have information 

on the number of referrals to special education each year. Others had great 

difficulty obtaining budgot information on the costs of their programs. 

Many special education programs a:;e be^ng held accountable for managing and 

overseeing these and other areas without access to necessary information. 

District specialists in management information systems and accounting should 

work closely with special education directors to ensure their access to 

information necessary to the effective and efficient management of their 

programs . 

3. Expand special education evaluation activities to assess 
handicapped student progress . 

One of the precipitating concerns for the OGCS*s examination of special 

education programs was the perceived lack of any measure of student 

achievement or progress. Both rounds of data collection confirmed the lack 

of achievement data on handicapped students. However, the results of the 

second round of data collection suggest that special education programs are 

eager to collect such data- Unfortunately, it is not a simple matter of 

making a commitment to collect data on handicapped student progress. 
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Research is needed to develop, field test, and validate appropriate 

indicators and measures. Special educators and other school officials must 

begin to call attention to this need and insist that the necessary 

development be completed • 

4. Increase communication between special educators in school 
districts and federal policymakers so that reseu .ch 
priorities reflect special education needs , 

A number of issues have been identified that are critical to the future 

of special education programs, from the development of measures to assess 

handicapped student progress to the need for programs for severely 

emotionally disturbed students. The federal government each year allocates 

research dollars to investigate various special education issues. School 

district special educators and other school officials need to communicate 

their priorities more effectively and work closely with federal policymakers 

to make sure that federal dollars are given to support these priorities. 
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APPENDIX A 
STUDY METHODOLOGY 



STUDY ME-HODOLOGY 
Urban school districts have become .■'.ncreasingly concerned about the 
mission, roles, and effectiveness of special education programs. Special 
education changed radically in the mid-1970s with the passage of P.L. 
94-142, other federal and state legislation, and related court decisions. 
In response, school districts focused their attention on identifying 
handicapped students, diagnosing their handicaps, and placing them in 
special education programs. As school districts began to succeed with these 
tasks, their focus expanded co include post-placement, programmatic 
activities. That is, what instruction, class size, curricula, and 
intervention might best remediate or minimize the handicapping condition. 
Recently, thj s focus has expanded to include the appropriateness of special 
education referral?, the cost of special education programs, and data school 
districts gather about handicapped students, their needs, and the 
effectiveness of these services. 

In 1985, the Board of Directors of the Council of the Great City 
Schools (CGCS) authorized an examination of special education programs in 
their districts. Research for Better Schools (RBS) agreed to collaborate 
with the Council in designing and carrying out the study. This study was 
conducted in two phases. Phase 1 of the study concentrated on collecting 
data that was responsive to the CGCS board of directors; these data focused 
on special education programs during the 1984-85 school year. Based on the 
results of the first y^ar effort, the special education directors of the 
CGCS districts decided to "xtend the study to collect data on two more 
schtol years (1985-86 and 1986-87 ) . This additional data collection 
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provided for a longitudinal anaxysis of trends in special education 
programs . 

Phase 1 of Study 

Phase 1 of the special education study began in the spring of 1985 with 
a meeting in Philadelphia of the CGCS special education and research 
directors and RBS staff to discuss the study concept and focus. The meeting 
produced an agreement to proceed with the study and an outline to guide 
further planning. 

During the summer, CGCS members formulated the following study 
questions . 

• How are special education programs organized, developed, and 
managed? 

• What do the services cost? 

• What are the characteristics of students classified for special 
education? 

• How do students get placed in special education programs? 

• What are the staffing and facility patterns? 

• What services do these students receive? 

• What impact do these services have? 

• How are special education students involved in vocational programs 
and compensatory programs? 

• What are the high priority special education issues facing local 
school districts? 

• What are the most promising programs and practices presently in use? 

• What recommendations should be made to state and federal policy 
makers with regard to special education? 

These questions provided the framework for the design of the study, the 

initial survey instrument, the data analysis plan» and interpretation of 
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results. The study sample, survey instrument, data collection, analysis, 
and reporting for the first phase is described in greater detail below. 



Phase 1 Sample 

The special education directors of all 35 CGCS districts (membership i 

of December 1, 1985) were sent a survey and cover letter inviting them to 

participate in the study. Thirt/-three districts (94.3 percent) 

participated by returning the initial survey. These districts are listed 

alphabetically below. The student populations ranged in size from 30,346 

(St. Paul) to 932,880 (New York City) with a median of 63,346 (Nashville). 

Albuquerque Detroit Philadelphia 

Atlanta Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Baltimore Long Beach Portland 

Boston Los Angeles Rochester 

Buffalo Memphis St. Louis 

Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul 

Cleveland Minneapolis San Francisco 

Columbus Nashville Seattle 

Dade County New Orleans Toledo 

I^allas New York City Tulsa 

Denver Omaha Washington, D.C. 

Phase 1 Survey Instrument 

An initial draft of the survey was developed by the CGCS study 
directors and RBS staff to collect information relevant to the ll study 
questions identified above. The initial draft contained specific questions 
within 17 information categotip«' included in the study. These categories o 
quest/.ono were discussed with COCS special education and research directors 
at thf ir meeting in Pittsburgh in September 1985. By a voting procedure 
baseU on perceived priority, the group eliminated nine of the 17 categories 
The remaining eight were students; staff and facilities; fiscal and budget; 



pre-referral, referral, placement, and exit; program evaluation; vocational 
education; related services; and remedial and compensatory programs. 

In October 1985, more specific survey question specifications were 
developed in the remaining categories and sent to all CGCS special education 
and research directors for revii^w. The questions acked for information to 
be submitted via copies of existing reports and materials (e.g., P.L. 94-142 
report to the SEA) and original information (e.g., number of referrals). 
Although many questions requested statistical information, others were 
open-ended requests for narrative information about procedures, results, or 
recommendations. Approximately half of the CGCS districts responded with 
suggestions for modifying the draft questions. 

During December 1985, RBS staff field tested a draft survey form with 
special education and research staff in Philadelphia, Final revisions were 
made following the field test. The final form collected information on all 
of the above eight categories using existing and new information in 
statistical and narrative formats. 

Phase 1 Data Collection 

The survey was sent to all 35 CGCS members in January 1986 with a 
requested . '^ate of February 21, 1986. As noted above, 33 cities 

eventually returned completed surveys to RBS. Survey responses vere 
reviewed by RBS to ensure their accuracy and completeness* In many ca^es, 
RBS contacted school districts to check and confirm responses in order to 
produce a relatively clean data base. 

Once the survey responses weve verified, the information was organized 
into tabular listings for each survey question. These listings presented 
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data for each question by individual district. For example, one listing 
reported number of students by handicapping classifications by district. 
Narrative responses to survey questions were simply transcribed verbatim. 
This process resulted in 19 statistical and 23 narrative listings. 

Both the statistical and narrative listings were shared with the CGCS 
study directors and a group of 12 special education directors in mid-June of 
1986. This group reviewed and reduced the number and focus of the 
statistical and narrative listings. Reductions occurred when large numbers 
of the districts were unable to produce information (e.g., special education 
student involvement in remedial and compensatory education programs) or 
information reported by districts was judged unreliable or inconsistent 
across districts (e.g., staffing patterns) • Although some revisions ware 
made in the range of information collected on a particular category, only 
two were completely eliminated special education staffing patterns and 
remedial and compensatory education. 

Based on the feedback of the special education directors, a total of 11 
statistical and 15 narrative listings were returned to allow the 33 
participating districts to verify the accuracy of the revised data base and 
to update and focus their responses to the narrative items. These materials 
were sent to districts in mid- July with an expected one month turnaround. 

Updated responses were returned by 21 of the 33 districts (64 percent). 
An additional seven districts were contacted by telephone by RBS to clarify 
and update information. The original survey responses were used for the 
five districts that elected not to return the updated survey items or to 
respond to telephone inquiries. 
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Phase 1 Data Analysis 

The condensed statistical and narrative listings served as the data 
base for all of the data analyses. Simple descriptive statistics (e.g., 
means, medians, standard deviations, ranges) were calculated for the 
quantitative data listings. Categories were developed for coding each 
district's narrative responses. Frequency counts and percentages were 
calculated for the coded narrative responses. 

These analyses were reviewed by the study directors and a subgroup of 
six of the special education directors that reviewed the statistical and 
narrative listings in June. During this second meeting, the group again 
reviewed the accuracy and completeness of the data sets and identified 
underlying themes or Issues supported by the data and their implications for 
special education overall and future research efforts. These themes were 
used to organize the study findings. 

Phase 1 Reportin g; 

As noted above, the Phase 1 findings were organized into seven themes. 
These themes also were used to organize the initial study report (Buttram, 
Kershner, & Rloux, 1986). This report was presented to the CGCS Board of 
Directors in the Fall of 1986. The presentation of the report satisfied the 
initial CGCS Board of Director's request for an examination of special 
education prop.ramb in urban school districts. However, the special 
education directors ^elt that the study left many of their questions 
unanswered because of the absence of any longitudinal ov trend data. They 
decided to extend the study for a second round of data collection (Phase 2). 
This extension afforded them the opportunity to explore in more detail the 
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unresolved issues from the first phase and gather additional information on 
many emerging issues* 

Phase 2 of the Study 
The CGCS special education steering committee met in June of 1987 to 
discuss possible next steps to follow up on the report presented to the 
CGCS Board of Directors. At this meeting, they decided to pursue a second 
round of data collection in order to answer questions raised during the 
first phase of the study. The second phase of the study was aimed at 
collecting longitudinal information to answer the following questions. 

# What are the percentage of district students enrolled in special 
education programs? by classification? 

# What are the staffing and facility patterns? 

# What are the per student costs for special and regular education? 

# What are the pre-referrel , referral, placement, and exit patterns 
from special educiition programs? ^ 

# In what types of activities do districts participate to integrate 
special education and regular education staff and students? 

# What are the percentage of special and regular education students 
enrolled in vocational education? 

# In what types of evaluation activities do districts participate? 

o \That are the policy recommendations for special education programs? 
The intent was to gather longitudinal information to permit the analysis of 
trends in special education programs in these areas. The first phase of the 
study collected data on only one school year and so it was impossible to 
make any judgments about the caanging status of special education programs. 
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Phase 2 Sample 

The special education directors of all 40 districts (membership as of 
September 1, 1987) were sent a survey and cover letter inviting them to 
participate in the study. Thirty-three districts (82,5 percent) 
participated by returning the initial survey. These districts are listed 
alphabetically below. The 1986-87 student populations ranged in size from 
19,703 (Phoenix) to 940,208 (New York City) with a median of 65,174 (San 
Francisco) . 



Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dade County 

Dallas 

Denver 

Fresno 

Houston 

Indianapolis 



Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

New Orleans 

New York City 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 



Phoenix 

Pittsburgh 

Rochester 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Seattle 

St. Paul 

Tucson 

Tulsa 

Wake County 
Washington, D.C, 



Phase 2 S urvey Instrument 

RBS revised the original survey (used in Phase 1), by making changes in 
the specific items based on the results of the first effort and adding items 
to pick up additional information. The initial draft of the revised survey 
contained specific questions within 12 information categories included in 
the Phase 2 questions listed above. 

The revised survey was reviewed by the CGCS special education steering 
committee and other special education directors present at the 1987 annual 
fall meeting. Several additions were suggested by the special education 
direc:t(.>r.s, including the collection of information on thn luimliet of special 
education-related hearings and complaints, the delineation of possible 
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district activities to Integrate special and regular education staff, the 
use of specific evaluation criteria, and the Identification of special 
education programmatic needs. Thes^ were Incorporated In the final Phase 2 
survey draft prepared by RBS. Unlike the Phase 1 Instrument, the Phase 2 
survey requested only statistical information. No open-ended, narrative 
response items were Included. 

Phase 2 Data Collection 

The survey was sent to all 40 CGCS members in October 1987 with a 
requested return date of November 13, 1987, As noted above, 33 cities 
eventually returned completed surveys to RBS. Survey responses were 
reviewed by RBS to ensure their accuracy and completeness. In some cases, 
RBS contacted school districts to check and confirm responses in order to 
produce a relatively clean data base. 

As in Phase 1, the Information was organized into tabular listings for 
each survey item. These listings presented data for each item by individual 
district. This process resulted in 63 statistical listings. These were 
shared with the CGCS special education steering directors in mid-January of 
1988. This group reviewed and reduced the number and focus of the 
statistical listings. Reductions occurred when large numbers of the 
districts were unable to produce information (e.g., number of referrals to 
special education) or information reported by districts was judged 
unreliable or inconsistent across districts (e.g., vocational program 
enrollments). A total of 55 statistical listings remained. 

The 55 statistical listings were sent to all of the districts who 
responded to the initial Phase 2 survey. They were asked to review the 
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results and send any corrections to RBS. Eight (24.2 percent) responded 
with corrections. The original survey responses were used for the remaining 
uistrlcts • 

Phase 2 Data Analysis and Reporting 

The condensed statistical listings served as the data base for all of 
the data analyses* As with the Phase 1 analyses, simple descriptive 
statistics were calculated for the data listings. These analyses were 
reviewed by the CGCS special education steering committee in a meeting ii^ 
Philadelphia in late August 1988. The group again reviewed the accuracy and 
completeness of the data sets. They also helped to identify underlying 
themes or issues supported by the data and their implications for special 
education. These themes were used to organize the study's findings as 
presented in the main body of this report. 
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APPENDTX B 
STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 



Table B-1 

Annual Special Education Enrollments (Ages 3-21) 



1984-85 1985-86 1986-8? 



District 


Sp, Ed. 


Dist, 




: 


Sp. Ed, 


Dist. 




Z 


Sp. Ed. 


Dist, 




Z 


Atlanta 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


4454 


66570 


6 


,7 


3868 


68988 


5 


,6 


Baltimore 


18222 


112000 


16 


,3 


17514 


111894 


15 


.7 


17771 


111179 


16 


.0 


Chicago 


32997 


428038 


7 


. 7 


472/5 


429915 


11 


.0 


48164 


430497 


1^ 


.2 


Cleveland 


5724 


74171 


7 


. 7 


7885 


77866 


10 


.1 


7914 


73272 


10 


.8 


Columbus 


6787 


67661 


10 


,0 


6789 


66823 


10 


.2 


6766 


66158 


10 


.2 


Dade County 


21815 


228062 


9 


,6 


24000 


234364 


10 


.2 


25000 


Unk 


Unk 


Dallas 


9011 


130416 


6 


.9 


9006 


127348 


7 


.1 


8973 


131440 


6 


.8 


Denver 


4811 


57727 


8 


.3 


4472 


59605 


7 


.5 


5070 


60282 


8 


.4 


Fresno 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


4686 


55857 


8 


.4 


5217 


60733 


8 


,6 


Houston 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


15169 


193889 


7 


.8 


17166 


194567 


8 


.8 


Indianapolis 


7383 


53764 


13 


.8 


6859 


52047 


13 


,2 


6302 


50628 


12 


.4 


Long Beach 


4051 


61940 


6 


.5 


6093 


63698 


6 


.4 


4165 


65072 


6 


. 4 


Los Angeles 


46492 


560264 


8 


.3 


45302 


578760 


7 


.8 


46738 


590287 


7 


.9 


Memphis 


12114 


104935 


11 


.5 


10101 


106879 


9 


.5 


10066 


10701S 


9 


, 4 


Milwaukee 


8987 


92533 


9 


.7 


8750 


91195 


9 


.6 


8828 


91081 


9, 


. 7 


Minneapolis 


4859 


37456 


13 


.0 


4909 


38994 


12 


.6 


4896 


38872 


12. 


.6 


Nashville 


5839 


63346 


9 


.2 


6279 


63346 


9 


.9 


7775 


65076 


11, 


,9 


New Orleans 


9270 


81393 


11 


. 4 


6758 


83876 


8 


.1 


6219 


83716 


7, 


, 4 


New York City 


110671 


932880 


11 


.9 


111303 


937313 


11 


.9 


106674 


940208 


11. 


.3 


Norfolk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


4345 


38688 


11 


.2 


4021 


39900 


10. 


,1 


Omaha 


5600 


41632 


13 


.5 


5590 


40927 


13 


.7 


5342 


40920 


13. 


,1 


Philadelphia 


24989 


197980 


12 


.6 


22779 


201053 


11 


.3 


23269 


200370 


11. 


,6 


Phoenix 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


2138 


19417 


11 


.0 


2114 


19703 


10. 


, 7 


Pittsburgh 


5956 


40257 


14 


.8 


6416 


39601 


16 


.2 


5233 


39141 


13. 


,4 


Rochester 


4686 


32830 


14 


.3 


4739 


32348 


14 


.7 


4729 


32224 


14. 


7 


San Diego 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


11012 


.1.12952 


9 


.7 


11012 


115148 


9. 


6 


San Francisco 


6012 


62979 


9 


.5 


5837 


64734 


9 


,0 


5435 


65174 


8. 


3 


Seattle 


4342 


43383 


10 


.5 


4261 


43361 


9 


.8. 


4300 


43056 


10. 


0 


St. Paul 


4715 


30972 


15 


.2 


4706 


31670 


14 


.9 


4825 


32332 


14. 


9 


Tucson 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


5119 


53331 


9 


.6 


4983 


54286 


9. 


2 


Tulsa 


5684 


44691 


12 


. 7 


5761 


44521 


12 


.9 


5608 


43985 


12. 


7 


Wake County 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


5509 


57268 


9 


,6 


5732 


58211 


9. 


8 


Washington, DC 


6402 


87927 


7, 


, 3 


7069 


87677 


8 


.1 


7114 


86893 


8. 


2 


Average 


19096 


146689 


10, 


.3 


13360 


130539 


10. 


.2 


13372 


124255 


10. 


8 



Note ; Enrollments are based on December 1st counts. Averages repurted above exclude 
missing data. 

Unk - unknown, not reported. 
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Table B-2 



Special Education Enrollments (Ages 3-21} 
in District Versus Contract-Operated Programs 

1985-86 1986-87 

District Contract District Contract 

District Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
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A A A 


y 0 


Q 
• 0 
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9 

• z 


a Q A P 

J ODO 


0 7 

y / 


• U 


110 

xxy 


9 

J • 


n 
u 


Dax t imore 


1 7 ^ 1 A 


y 0 


A 


00 J 


0 
J 


• D 


1 7 7 71 
X / / / X 


y 0 


•a 
• J 


OoU 


9 


7 


CnLcago 


/. ■> O T C 


93 


• J 




D 


■7 


y. 0 1 £ y. 

48164 


y J 


9 
• Z 


9 c 0 A 
3520 


0 • 


Q 
0 


uieveiana 


1 Q Q K 


0 Q 


• X 


X jU 


X 


• y 


7 Q 1 y^ 

/ y X'f 


0 Q 

y© 


» X 


X jO 


X • 


y 


liOiumDus 


0 / oy 


yo 


•3 
i J 


111 
J J J 


1. 
n 


7 


A 7 A A 


0 /i 
y^f 


7 


<l fl 9 

JoZ 


c 

D • 




jL/axxas 


ft n n ^ 


0 0 
y y 


A 
• *f 


5X 


U 


• D 


oy /3 


y y 


A 


^ 9 
DZ 


U • 


D 


t'enver 


A A 7 ^ 


y 0 


• D 




y. 




c n 7 n 


OA 

y 0 


9 

• 3 


1 Q A 

xy »♦ 


9 

J « 


7 
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OA 

y *♦ 


c: 
• J 


9 7 9 




c 
« D 
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JZX / 


OA 

y *♦ 


A 
• 0 


9Qfi 

zyo 
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A 
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X jXoy 


0 0 
y y 


• X 


IOC 

X J J 


U 


• y 


X /XOD 


Q 0 

y y 


• J 


19 0 

xzz 


U • 


7 


xnc lanapo xxs 


DoD? 


0 Q 

y y 


0 

• y 


z 




• X 


CI n 9 
03UZ 


Q Q 

y y 


Q 

« y 


9 

z 




1 
X 


bong Deacn 


y. n 0 


0 0 
y y 


• 0 


X / 


u 


A 


y. 1 £ c: 


0 0 
y y 


7 


1 A 

X4 


A 

u • 


9 
J 


bos Angexes 


y. c ^ n 


0 7 
y / 


A 


110/. 

xxyu 


0 
Z 


• 0 


/i A 7 1 fl 
^O / JO 


0 7 
y / 


1 

• X 


1 1 Q ^ 
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9 
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Q 

y 
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n 
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U 
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XUUOO 


OA 

y y 


0 
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0 / 0\J 


0 Q 
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1 

• X 


Q 9Q 
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QO 

y y 


• y 


J 




1 

X 
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y 


• 0 


9ft 9 




A 


A 0 A 


0 s 
y 


• y 


9 1 n 

zx u 


A 


1 

X 


Mb an^r4 11a 

Nasnv xxxe 




y ' 


7 


1 A 7 


9 




7 7 7 s 

i i f D 


0 7 
y f 


A 




9 


A 
D 


new urxeans 


A 7 


Q 0 

y y 


• 0 


^y 


U 


A 


A 9 1 0 

ozxy 


00 
y y 


7 


9 n 

zu 




9 
J 


wew xorK uity 


1 1 1 1 n 1 
XXX J U J 


y / 


0 

« y 


9 '1 7 7 
Z J / / 


z 


i X 


1 n A A 7 /i 
XUO 0 


Ofi 

y 0 


1 

• X 


9 1 n 
ZXUD 


1 

X « 


y 


NortoXK 


y. 0 A c 




c 
. J 


DO 


X 


c 


'4 021 


97 


. 7 


y5 


2 . 


3 


umana 


Q n 


0 7 

y / 


i X 


1 7 n 
X /U 


9 

z 


. y 


C 0 A 0 


0 7 

y / 


. Z 


ICC 

155 


9 

z « 


0 


Philadelphia 


22779 


95 


.8 


1007 


4 


.2 


23269 


96 


.1 


95A 


3. 


9 


Phoenix 


2138 


98 


.6 


30 


1 


• 4 


211A 


98 


.6 


31 


1. 


A 


Pittsburgh 


6A16 


95 


.8 


283 


4 


.2 


5233 


9A 


.9 


281 


5. 


1 


Rochester 


4739 


9A 


.1 


295 


5 


.9 


A729 


93 


.9 


305 


6. 


1 


San Diego 


11012 


98 


.2 


203 


1 


.8 


11012 


97 


.9 


232 


2. 


1 


San Francisco 


5837 


95 


.0 


308 


5 


.0 


5A35 


9A 


.2 


337 


5. 


8 


Seattle 


4261 


96 


.7 


144 


3 


.3 


4300 


96 


.8 


1A2 


3. 


2 


St. Paul 


4706 


100 


.0 


0 


0 


♦ 0 


A825 


100 


.0 


0 


0. 


0 


Tucson 


5119 


99 


.8 


13 


0 


• 2 


A983 


99 


. 7 


16 


0. 


3 


Tulsa 


5761 


100 


.0 


0 


0 


.0 


5608 


100 


.0 


0 


0. 


0 


Wake County 


5509 


99 


.1 


48 


0 


.9 


5732 


99 


.2 


69 


0. 


8 


Washington, DC 


7069 


91 


.2 


683 


8 


.8 


711A 


91 


.9 


629 


8. 


1 


Average 


13028 


97 


.1 


396 


2 


.9 


13009 


97 


.0 


397 


3. 


0 



Note : Enrollments are based on December Ist counts. District-operated programs 
are managed by the school district, contract-operated programs are 
managed by agencies other than the school district. 
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Table B-3 



Special Education Enrollments (Ages 3-21) 
by Handicap in 1984-85 



District 


MR 


Deaf 


Speech 


Visual 


Emot . 


Ortho 


Health 


LD 


D/B 


Multi 


Other 


Total 


Baltimore 


1510 


136 


5350 


125 


735 


62 


87 


10282 


2 


619 


0 


18918 


Chicago 


7712 


434 


7149 


125 


2742 


459 


103 


12482 


0 


0 


1791 


32997 


Columbus 


1954 


142 


1026 


71 


655 


283 


0 


2607 


0 


49 


0 


6787 


Dade County 


2132 


280 


4000 


113 


1115 


550 


250 


10131 


0 


250 


2982 


21803 


Dallas 


1152 


85 


2074 


54 


508 


90 


277 


4401 


13 


698 


22 


9374 


Indianapolis 


2554 


39 


1720 


20 


223 


52 


0 


2588 


0 


129 


58 


7383 


Long Beach 


281 


57 


1110 


36 


40 


202 


99 


2190 


0 


36 


0 


4051 


Los Angeles 


4712 


1746 


8103 


444 


2136 


1623 


5751 


21266 


14 


697 


0 


46492 


Milwaukee 


1451 


134 


2245 


37 


1430 


178 


66 


2870 


5 


93 


478 


8987 


New York City 


8010 


1452 


3908 


649 


16074 


607 


17197 


57154 


13 


2089 


374 


107527 


Pittsburgh 


1138 


94 


2324 


88 


474 


48 


0 


1576 


0 


0 


0 


5742 


San Francisco 


579 


88 


944 


21 


442 


124 


45 


3969 


1 


218 


0 


5406 


Seattle 


573 


68 


634 


18 


303 


71 


86 


2308 


3 


105 


0 


4169 


Washington, DC 


1374 


67 


1786 


32 


741 


74 


91 


3106 


35 


86 


0 


7392 



Note: Enrollments are based on December Isu counts. 
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Table B-4 



Special Education Enrollments (Ages 3-21) 
by Handicap in 1985-86 



District 




Deaf 


opeecn 


Visual 


Emot. 


Ortho 


Health 


LD 


D/B 


Multi 


Other 


Total 


Atlanta 




4 


oOz 


28 


551 


32 


22 


1077 


0 


831 


0 


4454 


ijaic imore 


1 (^/. 0 


10 1 

iz 1 


J iUb 


OJ 


719 


53 


99 


9488 


0 


521 


0 


17738 


Chicago 


0 0')') 
OZ J J 


b /o 


O 1 <^ 0 

oloz 


146 


O O 1 n 

zol9 


560 


250 


13950 


0 


0 


0 


34796 


lev ex and 




1 '51 


I bob 


1 0 £ 


499 


261 


0 


2849 


2 


132 


0 


8252 


LOiUOlDUS 


1 DO Q 
1 007 


1 Hi 


1 1 1Q 
1 1 J7 


74 


630 


281 


0 


2582 


0 


53 


0 


6789 


Dallas 


1 1 07 


/ J 


O O £. C 

ZZO J 


40 


484 


105 


0 


4013 


9 


608 


28 


9057 


Denver 


0/ 1 


QO 
77 


Q 0 


42 


olU 


67 


0 


2246 


1 


11 


0 


4472 


Fresno 




1 / J 


1 / Q 7 
140 / 


1 1 


176 


*y *i *i 

233 


8 


2572 


0 


8 


0 


4678 


Hous ton 


OA/ C 


Oil 
ZD 


0 C 1 t 
Z J 1 1 


CO 

bo 


650 


345 


0 


9050 


0 


222 


24 


15169 


Indianapolis 


Z Z / 7 


00 
ZO 


1 CO ^ 
1 bz 1 


1 0 

iz 




54 


13 


2517 


1 


81 


46 


6859 


Long Beach 


0 00 
Z7Z 


J7 


100 7 

izo / 


OQ 
Z!^ 




169 


76 


2107 


1 


37 


0 


4092 


Los Angeles 


/ 7 1 0 
4 / 1 Z 


t 7 'JO 

1 7 Jo 


6103 


y O 1 

421 


2136 


1622 


5751 


21262 


14 


697 


0 


46456 


neispnis 


zoU J 


oil 
z 1 1 


1 Q 0 0 
1 7 JO 


lUJ 


O C £ 

356 


92 


64 


3561 


8 


339 


626 


10101 




1464 


133 


2478 


41 

H J 


1477 


Z 1 Z 


77 


Z IJJ 


*♦ 


1 no 
IU7 


0 


8750 


Minneapolis 


587 


70 


974 


20 


1084 


7 


26 


2135 


0 


89 


26 


5018 


Nashville 


1331 


188 


1341 


70 


549 


128 


134 


3193 


0 


118 


0 


7861 


New York City 


7681 


862 


5080 




16402 


417 


5838 


64874 


0 


2125 


505 


104238 


Norfolk 


667 


33 


892 


4 


404 


19 


10 


1952 


0 


105 


223 


4314 


Omaha 


1228 


120 


1085 


47 


960 


316 


0 


1834 


0 


0 


0 


5590 


Philadelphia 


3940 


268 


3959 


138 


2190 


265 


0 


12020 


0 


0 


0 


22780 


Phoenix 


459 


38 


17 


7 


306 


6 


25 


1231 


0 


47 


0 


2136 


Pittsburgh 


1039 


85 


2776 


103 


630 


47 


0 


1556 


4 


0 


0 


6240 


Rochester 


881 


91 


919 


11 


835 


70 


1 


1902 


0 


54 


2 


4766 


San Francisco 


483 


93 


13 


31 


348 


90 


3 


3644 


5 


137 


0 


4847 


Seattle 


580 


62 


580 


21 


320 


71 


72 


2247 


2 


101 


0 


4056 


St. Paul 


1043 


103 


1030 


27 


799 


108 


15 


1849 


0 


0 


19 


4893 


Tucson 


485 


122 


1141 


18 


413 


74 


34 


2720 


0 


112 


0 


5119 


Tulsa 


xu59 


85 


1147 


17 


75 


39 


6 


3044 


7 


109 


0 


5761 


Wake County 


1035 


88 


490 


3) 


639 


32 


3 


3124 


0 


21 


36 


5498 


Washington, DC 


1385 


42 


1526 


26 


792 


65 


96 


3044 


31 


62 


C 


7069 



72 

Note! Enrollments ^ > based on December Ist counts. 



Table B-5 



Special Education Enrollments (Ages 3-21) 
by Handicap In 1986-87 



District 


MR 


Deaf 


Speech 


Visual 


Emot. 


Ortho 


Health 


LD 


D/B 


Multl 


Other 


Total 


Atlanta 


U06 


46 


713 


25 


577 


42 


2 


1074 


0 


531 


0 


4416 


Baltimore 


1607 


162 


5346 


107 


771 


69 


115 


975/ 


0 


512 


0 


18446 


Chicago 


7239 


753 


7689 


145 


2698 


5(16 


250 


14469 


0 


0 


0 


33839 


Cleveland 


2573 


144 


1586 


128 


510 


266 


0 


2927 


1 


134 


0 


8269 


Columbus 


1810 


138 


1115 


67 


687 


279 


0 


2614 


0 


56 


0 


6766 


Dallas 


1300 


15 


2470 


52 


529 


115 


298 


3644 


10 


559 


33 


9025 


Denver 


684 


87 


553 


39 


949 


80 


0 


2648 


1 


29 


0 


5070 


Fresno 


411 


172 


151 


30 


137 


255 


21 


2615 


2 


27 


0 


5184 


Houston 


2416 


30 


2852 


82 


869 


388 


278 


9986 


0 


235 


30 


17166 


Indianapolis 


1916 


32 


1626 


26 


204 


79 


18 


2268 


1 


52 


80 


6302 


Long Beach 


298 


63 


1221 


28 


30 


165 


70 


2251 


0 


36 


0 


4162 


Los Angeles 


5072 


1811 


8299 


346 


2387 


1715 


5695 


21905 


16 


751 


0 


47999 


Memphis 


2739 


181 


1874 


105 


382 


169 


43 


3558 


12 


310 


593 


1L066 


MllvauKee 






2 Jo J 


j2 


1565 


339 


77 


2761 


1 


0 


0 


8828 


Minneapolis 


598 


103 


978 


26 


972 


34 


49 


2252 


0 


90 


24 


5126 


Nashville 


1434 


199 


1519 


80 


408 


188 


172 


3819 


0 


101 


0 


8495 


New York City 


7278 


844 


6065 


412 


17035 


298 


333 


69584 


0 


1952 


602 


104403 


Norfolk 


611 


86 


596 


21 


424 


14 


17 


1901 


0 


59 


264 


3993 


Omaha 


1208 


126 


IUj 


52 


811 


314 


0 


1682 


0 


0 


0 


5342 


Philadelphia 


3845 


260 


3987 


130 


2290 


234 


0 


12523 


0 


0 


0 


23269 


Phoenix 


450 


37 


18 


6 


251 


4 


29 


1238 


0 


82 


0 


2115 


Pittsburgh 


972 


75 


2033 


85 


512 


53 


0 


1382 


0 


n 


0 


5062 


Rochester 


8u9 


67 


1067 


13 


842 


40 


3 


1856 


0 


51 


3 


4751 


San Francisco 


378 


79 


11 


15 


254 


85 


36 


3561 


1 


134 


0 


4554 


Seattle 


573 


74 


644 


16 


338 


69 


86 


2150 


1 


108 


0 


4059 


St. Paul 


1094 


99 


948 


35 


741 


90 


17 


1836 


0 


0 


23 


4883 


Tucson 


498 


95 


1188 


26 


436 


141 


28 


2555 


0 


61 


0 


5028 


Tulsa 


1053 


81 


1088 


16 


88 


34 


6 


3107 


9 


126 


0 


5608 


Wake County 


98^' 


87 


544 


39 


714 


31 


10 


3250 


0 


28 


45 


5732 


Wasi.lngton» DC 


120X 


47 


1349 


25 


714 


71 


117 


3403 


16 


124 


0 


7067 



Note: Enrollments are based on December 1st counts. 



nr. 

• KJ 
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APPENDIX C 
FISCAL DATA 



Table C-1 



Annual Per Student Dollar Expenditures 
For Special and Regular Education Programs 



Special Education Regular Education 



District 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Atlanta 


4207 


4688 


Unk 


2724 


3079 


Unk 


Baltimore 


2431 


2780 


2874 


2406 


2569 


3240 


Chicago 


5636 


5724 


6216 


3072 


3288 


3323 


Cleveland 


4401 


4692 


4981 


3549 


3775 


4017 


Columbus 


4488 


5155 


5361 


3041 


3320 


3453 


Dade County 


7342 


Unk 


Unk 


2315 


Unk 


Unk 


Dallas 


3995 


4085 


4320 


3215 


3249 


3319 


Denver 


11892 


10530 


Unk 


3663 


3847 


4107 


Fresno 


3079 


3429 


3650 


3050 


3337 


3644 


Houston 


2005 


2164 


2015 


1783 


1825 


1946 


Indianapolis 


3235 


3517 


4125 


3001 


3102 


3444 


Long Beach 


9136 


10152 


11035 


2906 


3095 


3511 


Los Angeles 


4282 


4677 


5326 


2618 


2848 


3109 


Memphis 


2510 


3298 


3335 


2159 


2216 


2479 


Milwaukee 


4589 


4988 


5422 


2425 


2636 


2864 


Minneapolis 


3757 


4148 


4367 


3213 


3313 


3906 


Nashville 


Unk 


3821 


3381 


2660 


2805 


2980 


New Orleans 


Unk 


Unk 


2647 


Unk 


Unk 


2380 


New York City 


8457 


9294 


10144 


4550 


4933 


5332 


Norfolk 


2366 


2628 


3485 


3126 


:570 


3947 


Omaha 


4494 


4915 


Unk 


2219 


2341 


Unk 


Philadelphia 


7328 


7465 


8151 


3508 


4034 


4134 


Phoenix 


5293 


5334 


Unk 


1033 


1076 


Unk 


Pittsburgh 


3956 


4020 


4561 


3587 


3776 


4024 


Rochester 


3995 


4359 


4969 


4391 


4686 


5236 


■San Diego 


4045 


4131 


4575 


2857 


3061 


3361 


San Francisco 


4016 


5167 


5620 


3138 


3450 


3598 


Seattle 


3826 


3926 


4498 


3098 


3243 


3470 


St. Paul 


5501 


6051 


6886 


2883 


3171 


3614 


Tucson 


4464 


5125 


5313 


2588 


3014 


3155 


Tulsa 


4339 


5458 


6256 




3084 


3259 


Average 


4438 


4882 


5312 


3041 


3273 


3558 



Note: Per student dollar expenditures are based on costs associated with 

direct instruction, relGte^» services, and administration (for either 
special or regular education). Costs are not included for trans- 
portation, debt services, or capital improvements. The ntamber of 
students is based on average daily membership for that particular 
school year* 

Unk - unknown, not rep<uled. 



ERIC 
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Table D-1 



Annual Special Education Student Referrals and Subsequent Placements 



District 




1984-83 






1985-86 








1986-87 






Refer 


Placed 




Z 


Refer 


Placed 




Z 


Refer 


Placed 




Z 


Baltimore 


5344 


2672 


50 


.0 


5418 


2543 


46 


. 9 


5398 


2379 


44 


.1 


Chicago 


13000 


6000 


46 


.2 


7538 


5805 


77 


. 0 


12451 


9961 


80 


.0 


Cleveland 


1139 


500 


43 


.9 


2500 


2500 


100 


.0 


2250 


2250 


100 


.0 


Columbus 


1501 


566 


37 


. 7 


1670 


1250 


74 


.9 


1634 


1250 


76 


.5 


Dade County 


3000 


1576 


52 


.5 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Dallas 


1500 


1200 


80 


.0 


1700 


1100 


64 


. 7 


1800 


1125 


62 


.5 


Denver 


4086 


2306 


56 


.4 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Houston 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


5013 


4261 


85 


. 0 


6467 


5497 


85 


.0 


Indianapolis 


1508 


710 


47 


.1 


633 


415 


65 


.6 


932 


671 


72 


.0 


Long Beach 


1200 


577 


48 


.1 


1559 


1325 


85 


.0 


1383 


1176 


85 


.0 


Los Angeles 


23721 


10150 


42 


.4 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Memphis 


600 


550 


91 


. 7 


1162 


929 


79 


.9 


1037 


830 


80 


.0 


Milwaukee 


3841 


2240 


63 


.0 


3819 


2416 


63 


.0 


3823 


2600 


68 


.0 


Minneapolis 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


2618 


1057 


40 


. 4 


3350 


1218 


36 


. 4 


Nashville 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


2087 


1124 


53 


. 8 


2115 


1142 


54 


.0 


New Orleans 


4356 


3030 


69 


.6 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


New York City 


33855 


22413 


66 


.2 


32052 


19796 


61 


.8 


33009 


22101 


67 


.0 


Norfolk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


919 


317 


34 


.5 


Omaha 


2237 


1678 


75 


.0 


1921 


1848 


96 


. 2 


2140 


2059 


96 


.2 


Philadelphia 


3394 


2568 


75 


. 7 


3350 


2970 


88 


. 7 


5110 


4780 


93 


.5 


Phoenix 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


461 


98 


21 


. 3 


379 


169 


44 


.6 


Pittsburgh 


861 


782 


90 


.8 


861 


782 


90 


.8 


439 


312 


71 


. 1 


Rochester 


3605 


280 


7 


.8 


3968 


2454 


61 


.9 


3851 


2018 


52 


. 4 


San Francisco 


773 


500 


64 


. 7 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Seattle 


808 


742 


91 


.8 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


St. Paul 


1400 


416 


29 


. 7 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


Tucson 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


4340 


1387 


32 


.0 


4337 


1187 


27 


. 4 


Tulsa 


3953 


1824 


46 


.1 


2960 


450 


15 


.2 


3240 


350 


10 


.8 


Washington, DC 


1664 


1308 


78 


.6 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


2709 


1972 


72 


.8 


Average 


5169 


2971 


57 


.5 


4741 


3106 


65 


.5 


5233 


3591 


68 


.6 



Note : Numbers are based on June 30th counts. Averages exclude missing data. 
Refer-number of students referred to special education. 
Placed-number of students placed in special education. 

Unk - unknown, not reported. 
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Table E-1 



Number of Special Education Hearings and Complaints 





1984-85 


School 


Year 


1985-86 


Q p Vino 1 

W ^ lis/ sJ A. 


Ypn r 
Zeal. 


1 QR R 7 


o ii c 0 X 


I ea r 


District 


Comp 


Hear 


DWon 


nOTTlD 


11 c a 1. 






n&ar 


uwon 


Atlanta 


2 


0 


NA 


5 


0 




1 A 






Baltimore 


150 


39 


13 


X X V 




9 7 


1 9 A 
± ^ <f 


9 A 




Chicago 


231 


34 


31 


^ *T ^ 


-7 


A A 


^00 


J / 




Cleveland 


0 


0 


NA 




0 


MA 


unK 


Unk 


Unk 


Columbus 


0 




NA 


0 


n 

V 


MA 


n 
u 


U 


111 A 

NA 


Dallas 


0 


0 


NA 


0 




MA 
IMA 


U 


0 


NA 


Denver 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


n 

V 


MA 




U 


\.t A 

NA 


Fresno 


1 


1 


1 




n 

V 


MA 
IN A 


0 
0 


0 




Houston 


5 


1 


0 


A 

T 


1 


1 

JL 


9 


n 
U 


M A 

NA 


Indianapolis 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


MA 


9 


J. 


1 


Long Beach 


2 


2 


2 


2 


n 


NA 




1 


1 


Los Angeles 


176 


9 


5 


15 7 


1 


1 7 
J. / 


± J 


9 A 


"7 

1 / 


Memphis 


4 


1 


1 




1 


n 

V 


7 


U 


111 A 

NA 


Milwaukee 


Unk 


1 


1 


Unk 


1 


1 
± 


TTrilr 

unK 


1 


1 


Minneapolis 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


MA 




u 


U 


Nashville 


Unk 


2 


1 


A 


O 
£0 


1 


9 A 


1 

1 


0 


New Orleans 


3 


1 


1 


3 


1 


n 


1 


1 


1 


New York City 


861 


400 


340 


903 


412 




0 U V 


OA 


1 A n 
^ U 


Norfolk 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 
± 


1 
X 


1 
± 


1 


Omaha 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


MA 


9 


0 

z 


Z 


Philadelphia 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


59 


33 






AO 


1 A 


Phoenix 


1 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


NA 

11 


n 

V 




MA 


Pittsburgh 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


4 


2 


2 


Rochester 


Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


65 


42 


Unk 


25 


43 


Unk 


San Diego 


21 


0 


NA 


27 


0 


NA 


31 


0 


NA 


San Francisco 


5 


0 


NA 


32 


2 


1 


32 


7 


2 


Seattle 


9 


4 


2 


9 


3 


3 


5 


1 


1 


St. Paul 


Unk 


1 


1 


Unk 


1 


1 


Unk 


0 


NA 


Tucson 


0 


0 


NA 


0 


0 


NA 


1 


0 


NA 


Tulsa 


12 


2 


2 


15 


2 


2 


15 


2 


2 


Wake County 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


NA 


2 


0 


NA 


Washington, DC 


292 


118 


31 


231 


117 


16 


155 


80 


11 



Note: Numbers are based on July 1st through June 30th counts. 
Unk=unknown, not reported. NA=not applicable. 
Comp-number of special education complaints. 

Hear-number of hearings conducted in response to special education complaints. 
DWon-number of cases in which the district prevailed. 




Table E-2 



Reasons for Special Education Complaints in 198A-85 



■ rlct 


DiQR 


Place 


Prog Eff 


lEP Ser 


Rel Ser 


Other 


Atlanta 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Baltimore 


1 


15 


0 


3 


0 


20 


Chicago 


63 


123 


3 


40 


2 


0 


Fresno 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Houston 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Long Beach 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Los Angeles 


1 


4 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Memphis 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Milwaukee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Nashville 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Orleans 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


New York 


211 


571 


NA 


79 


NA 


0 


Norfolk 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Phoenix 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Pittsburgh 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


San Diego 


0 


10 


2 


0 


4 


5 


San Francisco 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Seattle 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Tulsa 


0 


2 


0 


13 


0 


1 


Washinpcon, DC 


0 


72 


0 


0 


0 


if6 



Note I Numbers are based on July 1st through June 30th counts. 
Unk=unknown, not reported. NA«=not applicabla. 

Diag-disagreements regarding diagno^^is of student ^s handicapping 
condition. 

Place-disagreements regarding appropriateness of placement. 

Prog Ef f-disagreements regarding effectiveness of program in which 

student is placed. 

lEP Ser-disagreements regarding services included in lEP. 

Rel Ser-disagreements regarding provision of related services. 



S2 



Table E-3 



Reapons for Spec^...il Educatljn Complaints in 1985-86 



District 


Diag 


Place 


Prog Eff 


lEP Ser 


Rel Ser 


Other 


Atlanta 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Baltimore 


4 


14 


0 


1 


2 


23 


Chicago 


41 


119 


6 


19 


11 


48 


Fresno 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


Houston 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Long Beach 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Los Angeles 


3 




1 


0 


1 


2 


Memphis 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Milv/aukee 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nashville 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


New Orleans 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


209 


607 


NA 


87 


NA 


0 


Norfolk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Philadelphia 


5 


14 


16 


3 


7 


14 


Pittsburgh 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


San Diego 


0 


12 


2 


2 


3 


8 


San Francisco 


1 


6 


0 


7 


4 


16 


Seattle 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Tulsa 


0 


1 


0 


15 


3 


0 


Wake Couiity 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Washington, DC 


0 


76 


0 


0 


n 


42 



Note s Numbers are based cn July 1st through June 30th counts. 
Unk~unknown, not reported- NA-not iipplicable. 
Diag-disagreements regarding diagnosis of student's 
handic^ipying condition. 

Place-disagreements regarding appropriateness of placement. 

Prog Ef f-disagreements regarding effectiveness of program in which 

student is placed. 

lEP Ser-disagreements regarding services included in lEP. 

Rel Ser-disagreements regarding orovision of related services. 



Table E-4 



Reasons for Special Education Complaints in 1986-87 



District 


Diag 


Place 


Prqg^ Eff 


IE? Ser 


Rel Ser 


Other 


Atlanta 


1 


12 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Baltimore 


1 


7 


0 


2 


1 


14 


Chicago 


9 


140 


19 


31 


14 


152 


Denver 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Fresno 


0 


0 


0 


6 


2 


0 


Houston 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Indianapolis 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Long Beach 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Lr Angeles 


2 


19 


2 


6 


2 


2 


Memphis 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Milwaukee 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Minneapolis 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Nashville 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Orleans 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


New York 


179 


580 


NA 


101 


NA 


0 


Norfolk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Omaha 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Philadelphia 


8 


20 


27 


5 


6 


19 


Pittsburgh 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


San Diego 


1 


15 


2 


1 


5 


5 


San Francisco 


0 


11 


1 


5 


9 


6 


Seattle 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Tucson 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Tulsa 


0 


1 


0 


15 


3 


0 


Wake County 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Washington, DC 


0 


48 


0 


0 


0 


32 



Note : Numbers are ^ased on July 1st through June 30th counts. 
Unk==unknown, not reported • NA=not applicable • 
Diag-disagreements regarding diagnosis of student*s 
handicapping condition. 

Place-disagreements regarding appropriateness of placement. 

Prog Eff- Usagreements regarding effectiveness of program in which 

student ib placed. 

lEP Ser-disagreements regarding services included in lEP* 

Rel Ser-disagreements regarding provision of related services. 



Table E-5 





School District 


Provision of Legal 


Services 


District 


1984-85 Provider 


1985-86 Provider 


1986-87 Provider 


Atlanta 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Baltimore 


City Atty. 


City Auty. 


City Atty. 


Chicago 


Unknown 


Unknown 


Dist. /Other Atty. 


Cleveland 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty, 


Dist . /Other Atty. 


Colu, h is 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dade County 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dallas 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Denver 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Fresno 


Other Prov. 


Other Prov. 


Other Prov. 


Houston 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Indianapolis 


Unknown 


Dist . /Other Atty 


Dist. Atty. 


Long Beach 


Other Prov. 


Other Prov. 


Other Prov. 


Los 4ngeles 


Other Prov. 


Other Prov. 


Other Prov. 


Memphis 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Milwaukee 


City Atty. 


City Atty. 


City Atty. 


Minneapolis 


Unknown 


Unknown 


Dist. Atty. 


Nashville 


City Atty. 


City Atty. 


City Atty. 


New Orleans 


Dist. /Other Atty. 


Dist. /Other Atty 


Dist . /Other Atty. 


New York City 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Norfolk 


City Atty. 


City Atty. 


City Atty. 


Omaha 


Other Atty. 


Other Atty. 


Other Atty . 


Philadelphia 


Dist . /Other Prov. 


Dist. /Other Prov 


Dist . /Othe.- Prov. 


Phoenix 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Pittsburgh 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Rochester 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


San Diego 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


San Francisco 


Unknown 


Other Atty. 


City Atty. 


Seattle 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


St. Paul 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Tucson 


Unknown 


Unknovm 


Dist. Atty. 


Tulsa 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Wake County 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Dist. Atty. 


Washington, DC 


Dist . /City Atty. 


Dist. /City Atty. 


rilst. /City Atty. 



Note ; Dist. Atty . --school district attorney provides legal services related 
to special education complaints and hearings. 

City Atty. -city attorney provides legal services related to special 
education complaints and hearings* 

Other Atty . -attorneys in city not affiliatec! with school district or 
city provide legal services related to speciax education complaints 
and hearings. 

Other Prov-'Other individuals who provide legal s^ivj^e's r^^lated to 
special education complaints and hearings. 



APPENDIX F 
EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 



Table F-1 



School District Special Education Evaluation Activities in 1985-86 



U18 1 ric t 


El 


EZ 


E3 


E4 E5 


E6 


E7 


E8 


E9 


ElO 


0th 


Atlanta 




1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Baltimore 




1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


0 


0 


0 


Cnlcago 




1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


1 


0 


0 


Cieveiana 




1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


1 


1 


0 


Columbus 




1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Dade County 




1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dallas 




1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Denver 




1 


0 


0 


1 






0 


0 


0 


0 


Fresno 




1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Houston 




1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Indianapolis 




1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Long Beach 




0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Los Angeles 




1 


1 


1 






1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Memphis 




0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Milwaukee 




1 


1 


1 




1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Minneapolis 




0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Nasnviiie 




0 


1 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Orleans 




1 


1 


1 






0 


1 


1 


j 


0 


New York City 




1 


1 


1 






0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


wor toiK 




0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Omaha 




1 


1 


1 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


rniiaae ipn la 




0 


0 


0 






1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Phoenix 




1 


1 


1 






0 


1 


1 . 


0 


0 


Pittr ,«urgh 




1 


1 


1 






0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Rociies ter 




1 


1 


1 




0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


San Diego 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


San Francisco 




1 


0 


1 




1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Seattle 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


St. Paul 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tucson 




1 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tulf*a 




1 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Wake County 




1 


1 


1 




1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Washington, DC 




1 


1 


0 




0 


0 


u 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


30 


24 


21 


18 2 






12 


16 


14 


8 


1 


Note: Inactivity conducted in distric 


L f 


0«act 


ivity 


no\ 


conducted 


in 



district . 

El-determine compliance with federal, state, and local rules and 
regulations . 

E2-evaluate adequacy of local policies and procedures. 
Ei-examine actual practice versus stated standards. 
E4-demonstrate efficient and effective use of resourcres . 
E5-conduct needs assp-sment regarding organizational factors. 
E6-identify program strengths and weaknesses. 

E7-determine worth or merit of progran compared to an alternative. 
E8-examine effectiveness regarding pirogram outcomes. 
E9-examine effectiveness regarding student progress. 
ElO-provide research-based oupport for program. 
Oth-other evaluation activity. 
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Table F-2 

School District Special Education Evaluation Activities in 1986-87 



District 



Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dadn County 

Dallas 

Denver 

Fresno 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

New Orleans 

New York City 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

Pittsburgh 

Rochester 

San Diego 

Ran Francisco 

Seattle 

Sc. Paul 

Tucson 

Tulsa 

Wake County 
Washington, DC 



E2 


E3 


Eh 


E5 


E6 


E7 


E8 


E9 


ElO 


0th 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


i 


1 


1 


.1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


<• 
1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


i 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


c 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


.1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


•* 
1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 




0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


-1 
X 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


I 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3. 


i 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


26 


23 


24 


23 


28 


12 


19 


19 


11 


2 



Total 



Note: Inactivity conducted in district, 0=activity not conducted in 
district . 

El-determine compliance w/ fed., state, & local rules ^ regs. 
j;2-evaluate adequacy of local policies and procedures • 
E3-examine actual practice versus stated standards. 
E4-demons trate efficient ^nd effective use of resources. 
E5-conduct needs assessment regarding organizational factors. 
E6-identify program strengths and weaknesses. 

E7-determine wort^ or merit of program compared to an alternative 
E8-examine effectiveness regarding program outcomes. 
E9-examine effectiveness regarding student progress • 
ElO-provii'e research-based support for program* 
0th -other evaluation activity. 
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Table F-3 

Future School District Special Education Evaluation Activities 



District 


El 


E2 


E3 


E4 


E5 


E6 


E7 


E8 E9 


ElO 


0th 


At lanta 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Baltimore 


0 




0 


0 


1 




0 


1 1 


1 


1 


Cnlcago 


0 




0 


1 


0 




1 


0 0 


1 


0 


Cleveland 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Columbus 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


1 


Dade County 


0 




0 


u. 


0 




0 


1 1 


1 


0 


Dallas 


1 




1 


1 


0 




1 


1 1 


1 


1 


Denver 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


0 1 


1 


0 


Fresno 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 0 


0 


0 


Houston 


1 




1 


0 


0 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Indianapolis 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Long Beach 


1 




0 


1 


1 




0 


0 1 


0 


0 


Los Angeles 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Memphis 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Milwaukee 


1 




1 


1 


1 




0 


1 1 


1 


0 


Minneapolis 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Nashville 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 0 


0 


0 


New Orleans 


1 




1 


1 


1 




0 


1 1 


1 


0 


New York City 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Norfoxk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 0 


0 


0 


Omaha 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Philadelphia 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Phoenix 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 




0 


0 1 


0 


0 


Pittsburgh 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 




1 


1 1 


1 


1 


Rochester 


1 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


San Diego 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




1 


0 1 


1 


0 


San Francisco 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Seattle 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


1 


St. Paul 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Tucson 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Tulsa 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




\ 


1 1 


0 


0 


Wake County 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




0 


0 1 


1 


0 


Washington, DC 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 1 


1 


0 


Total 


22 


24 


22 


26 


22 


28 


23 


24 29 


27 


5 



Notei l=:would like to conduct activity in district. O=not interested 
in conducting activity in district. 

El-determine compliance w/ fed., state, & local rules & regs . 
E2-evaluate adequacy of local policies and procedures. 
E3-examine actual practice vers s stated standaids. 
E4-demonst rate efficient and effective use of resources. 
E5-conduct needs assessment regarding organiza L lona 1 fact<us. 
E6-identify program strengths and weaknes-^es. 

E7-determine worth or merit of program compared to an alternative. 
E8-examine effectiveness regarding program outcomes. 
E9-examine effectiveness regarding student progress. 
ElO-provide research-based support for program. 
Oth-other evaluation activity. 
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Table F-4 



School District Special Education Evaluation Criteria in 1985-86 



District 


CI 


C2 


C3 


C4 


C5 


C6 


C7 


08 


09 


0th 


Atlanta 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Baltimore 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Chicago 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Cleveland 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Columbus 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dade County 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dallas 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Denver 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fresno 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Houston 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Indianapolis 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Long Beach 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Los Angeles 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Memphis 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Milwaukee 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Minneapolis 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Nashville 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Orleans 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


New York City 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Norfolk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Omaha 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Philadelphia 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Phoenix 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Pittsburgh 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Rochester 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


San Diego 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


San Francisco 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Seattle 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


St. Paul 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tucson 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


''"ulsa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Wake County 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Washington, DC 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Total 


15 


9 


22 


5 


12 


13 


12 


3 


17 


1 



Note: i«^evaluation criterion used. O=evaluation criterion not used. 
Cl-attendance, graduation, dropout, and suspension rates of 
handicapped youths < 
C2-r9turn to general education. 

C3-completion of high school with either a standard or speciax 
certificate. 

C4-non- and limited English proficient student? wirb d .^^al* i Ht ies 
progress at satisfactory rate in spec, and reg. eO. i-r'^gi r^ni.^ . 
C5-development of academic competencies. 
C6-development of vocational competencies. 
C7-deveiopment of positive behaviors and attitudes. 
C3-development of creative interests and talents. 
L9-developmcni of self-help and independent living skills 
Oth-other evaluation criteria used. 
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Table F-5 

School District Special Education Evaluation Criteria in 1986-87 

C3 C5 C6 C7 C8 C9 0th 

—5 5 5 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 110 11 0 

1111111 0 

110 110 1 0 

0000000 0 

1000000 0 
0000000 0 
10 1110 0 0 

0000000 0 
0010001 1 

1000001 0 
111110 1 0 

1111111 0 

1000000 0 

10 1110 1 0 

1 1 1 1 1 0 1 0 
0000000 0 

10 11111 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 1 0 0 1 0 



District 


CI 


C2 


Atlanta 


0 


0 


Baltimote 


1 


0 


Chicago 


1 


1 


C 1 pvp 1 and 


1 


0 


Cn 1 ambus 


0 


0 


Da dp Cnuntv 


1 


0 


Ha 1 1 A Q 


0 


0 


C il V C- *• 


1 


1 


FfB sno 


0 


0 


HniiQ f on 


0 


0 


Indianaoolis 


1 


1 


T nn C7 Rpach 


0 


0 


Los Angeles 


1 


1 


MpmnH i R 


0 


0 


Ml Iwaiikee 


1 


1 


M i nnp ano 1 is 


1 


1 


mq shville 


0 


0 


New Orleans 


0 


0 


Npw York City 


0 


1 


Norfolk 


0 


0 


OiTiaha 


1 


0 


Pniiaaeipnia 


1 


1 


rnUcil X A 


1 


0 


Pittsburgh 


1 


1 


Roches lie r 


1 


1 


San Diego 


0 


0 


San Francisco 


1 


1 


Seattle 


1 


1 


St. Paul 


0 


0 


Tucson 


0 


0 


Tulsa 


0 


0 


Wakp County 


0 


0 


Washington, DC 


1 


1 


Total 


17 


13 



1 0 

0 0 

1 0 

10 1110 1 0 
111110 1 0 

0 1 0 0 1 0 

1 1 1 0 1 0 
10 10 1 0 



1 0 

1 L 

0 0 
0 



0 1 1 1 0 1 0 

1 0 I 1 1 0 1 0 

lOOOOOO 0 

0000000 0 

0000000 0 

1 0 1 1 1 0 1 ° 

I 1 1 10 0 1 0 



21 8 19 18 15 '4 20 



Note 



l.evaluation criterion used. O=evaluation criterion not used, 
ri-attendance. graduation, dropout, and suspens:.on rates ot 
1 andicapped youths. 

C;-return to eeneral pdui:at.ion. _ 
CVcompletion of high school with either a standard or special 

SI-ni';-'and"umrt.d En.li.h ..fh i^nt ..ndeut. wlH, disnhiiiries 
progress at saLi.factoiy laf rr s,,.. . ..-nl i-a- "0 • l-i-^rams. 
C5-developinent of academic i.ouipet.eiu. le? • 
C6-developnient of vocational competencies. 
C7-development of positive behaviors and attitudes. 
C8-cievelopment of creative interests and talents. 
C9-development of self-help and independent living skills. 
Oth-other evaluation criteria used 
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Table F-6 



Future School District Special Education Evaluation Criteria 



District 


CI 


C2 


C3 


CA 


C5 


C6 


C7 


C8 


C9 


0th 


Atlanta 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Baltimore 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Chicago 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Cleveland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Columbus 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Dade County 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


•I 

1 


0 


Dallas 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Denver 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Fresno 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Houston 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Indianapolis 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Long Beach 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Los Angeles 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Memphis 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Milwaukee 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Minneapolis 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Nashville 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Orleans 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New York City 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Norfolk 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Omaha 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Philadelphia 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Phoenix 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pittsburgh 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Rochester 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


San Diego 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


San Francisco 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Seattle 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


St, Paul 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Tucson 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Tulsa 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Wake County 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Washington, DC 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Total 


22 


26 


19 


15 


23 


21 


20 


11 


22 


3 



Note ; l=:would like to use evaluation criterion. O=not interested in 
using evaluation criterion. 

Cl-attendance , graduation, dropout, and suspension rates of 

handicapped youths. 

C2-return to general education. 

C3-high school completion w/ either sf.andard/ special certificate. 
C4-non- and limited English proficient r^tudent*^ with disabilities 
progress at satisfactory rate in spec . and reg . ed . programs . 
C5-development of academic competencies . 
C6-development of vocational competencies. 
C7-development of positive behaviors and attitudes. 
Ca-development of creative interests and talents. 
C9-development of self-help and independ'snt living skills. 
Otli-other evaluation criteria used. 
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APPENDIX G 
INTEGRATION WITH REGULAR EDUCATION 
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Table G-1 



Number of School Buildings With 
Special and/or P gular Education Programs in 1985-86 



District 


Only 


v Ed* 


Only Reg 


. Ed. 




Both 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Atlanta 


0 


0.0 


0 


U • U 


1 1 A 


lUU . u 


Baltimore 


15 


7.9 


0 


0.0 


1/4 


92 . 1 


Chicago 


15 


2.4 


0 






y / , 0 


Cleveland 


3 


2.5 


J % 

41 


33* 6 


7o 


Dj . y 


Colunbus 


3 


2.3 


0 


0*0 


12d 


97 . 7 


Dade County 


2 


0.8 


0 


0,0 


250 


99,2 


Dallas 


4 


2.2 


0 


0,0 


179 


97 • 8 


Denver 


1 


0.9 


0 


0#0 


10/ 


OO 1 

99. i 


Fresno 


3 


3.8 


3 


3,8 


74 


QO A 
92 • H 


Houston 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


O 0 0 

233 


lUU • U 


Indianapolis 


2 


2.3 


0 


0,0 


83 


9/ , / 


Long Beach 


3 


3.8 


0 


0.0 


75 


96,2 


Memphis 


7 


4.4 


0 


0*0 


1 C 1 

151 


95. 0 


Milwaukee 


4 


2.7 


0 


0,0 


I/O 

142 


97.3 


Minneapolis 


4 


5.0 


0 


0.0 


76 


95.0 


Nashville 


6 


5.0 


0 


0.0 


113 


95.0 


New Orleans 


4 


3.3 


4 


3.3 


lie 

115 


93, 4 


New York City 


39 


3.5 


0 


0,0 


1061 


9o, 3 


Norfolk 






A 


o , o 






Omaha 


1 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


78 


98.7 


Philadelphia 


2 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


256 


99.2 


Phoenix 


2 


15.4 


0 


0.0 


11 


84.6 


Pittsburgh 


3 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


80 


96.4 


Rochester 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


48 


100.0 


San Diego 


6 


4.0 


0 


0.0 


144 


96.0 


San Francisco 


2 


1.6 


0 


0.0 


122 


98.4 


St. Paul 


6 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


49 


89.1 


Tucson 


3 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


94 


96.9 


Tulsa 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.2 


88 


97.8 


Washington, DC 


4 


2.2 


0 


0.0 


180 


97.8 


Average 


5 


2.8 


2 


1.0 


166 


96.1 



Note: Building numbers are based on December Ist counts. 

Only Sp. Ed. -number of buildings with only special education 
students , 

Only Reg. Ed. -number of buildings with only regular education 
students . 

Both-number of buildings with both special and regular education 
students. 
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Table G-2 



Number of Regular Buildings With 
Special and/or Regular Education Programs in 1986-87 



District 


Only Sp 


. Ed. 


Only Reg. Ed. 




Both 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Atlanta 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


113 


100.0 


Baltimore 


11 


6.0 


0 


0.0 


173 


94.0 


Chicago 


15 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


597 


97.6 


Cleveland 


3 


2.5 


41 


33.6 


78 


63.9 


Columbus 


3 


2.3 


0 


0.0 


126 


97.7 


Dade County 


2 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


253 


99.2 


Dallas 


4 


2.2 


0 


0.0 


176 


97.8 


Denver 


1 


0.9 


0 


0.0 


107 


99.1 


Fresno 


3 


3.8 


3 


3.8 


74 


92.4 


Houston 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


233 


100,0 


Indianapolis 


1 


1.2 


0 


0.0 


84 


98.8 


Long Beach 


3 


3.8 


0 


0.0 


75 


96.2 


Memphis 


7 


4.4 


0 


0.0 


151 


95.6 


Milwaukee 


4 


2.7 


0 


0.0 


142 


97.3 


Minneapolis 


4 


4.9 


0 


0.0 


77 


95.1 


Nashville 


6 


5.0 


0 


0.0 


113 


95.0 


New Orleans 


4 


3.3 


4 


3.3 


115 


93. A 


New York City 


39 


3.5 


0 


0.0 


1073 


96.5 


Norfolk 


3 


5.2 


3 


5.2 


52 


89.6 


Omaha 


2 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


78 


97.5 


Philadelphia 


2 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


256 


99.2 


Phoenix 


2 


15.4 


0 


0.0 


11 


84.6 


Pittsburgh 


3 


3.8 


0 


0.0 


61 


7/. 2 


Rochester 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


48 


100.0 


San Diego 


6 


3.9 


0 


0.0 


147 


96.1 


San Francisco 


2 


1.6 


0 


0.0 


124 


98.4 


St. Paul 


6 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


49 


89.1 


Tucson 


1 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


94 


96.9 


Tulsa 


0 


0.0 


1 


l.l 


89 


98.9 


Washington, DC 


4 


2.3 


0 


0.0 


172 


97.7 


Average 


5 


2.8 


2 


1.0 


165 


96.2 



Note ; Building numbers are based on December 1st counts. 

Only Sp. Ed.-number of buildings with only special education 
students. 

Only Reg. Ed .-number of buildings with only regular education 
students. 

Both-number of buildings with both special and regular education 
students. 
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Table G-3 



Special Education Student Enrollments 
in Different School Settings in 1985-86 





Only Sp. 


Ed. 


Sp . Ed . 


& Reg. Ed. 


District 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Atlanta 


0 


A A 

0.0 


4454 


1 AA A 

100 . 0 


Baltimore 


1463 


8,3 


1 ^ A C 1 

16051 


A 1 "7 

91.7 


Chicago 


1 O C 1 

iOJi 




4j4 34 


96 • 1 


Cleveland 


o o c 

385 


/ A 

4,9 


■7 C A A 

7500 


AC 1 

95. 1 


Colutabus 


474 


£. A 

6 . 9 


6344 


AO 1 

93 . 1 


Dade County 


O A A 

200 


A Q 

0 . o 


TOO A A 

23600 


A A 1 

99 . 2 


Dallas 


150 


1 . 7 


0 A A *7 

8907 


AO 0 

98. 3 


Denver 


C 1 

J 1 


1 . 1 


4421 




Fresno 


n 1 A 

2 10 


4,3 


/ ^ A A 

4690 


95 . 7 


Houston 


A 
U 


U . U 


i J i oy 


1 nn n 
i UU . U 


Indianapolis 


O O O 

338 


/ A 

4,9 


6521 


95 . 1 


Long Beach 


O A ^ 

396 


A "7 

9.7 


3697 


A A 0 

90. 3 


Los Angeles 


4675 


1 A O 

lO, 3 


40627 


0 A *7 

o9 . / 


Memphis 


482 


4,4 


'I A / 0 A 

10480 


AC C 

95 . 0 


Milwaukee 


474 


5 • 4 


0 n "7 /I 

8276 


94. 6 


Minneapolis 


C A O 

302 


A "7 

9 . 7 




OA 0 

yu. 3 


Nashville 


573 


9.1 


5706 


90.9 


New York City 


6623 


6.2 


100730 


93.8 


Norfolk 


126 


O A 

2.9 


/ 1 n A 

41 39 


A "7 1 

97 . 1 


Omaha 


75 


1.3 


5515 


98.7 


Philadelphia 


450 


2.0 


22330 


98.0 


Pnoenix 


297 


13.9 


1841 


86.1 


Pittsburgh 


289 


4.6 


5951 


95.4 


Rochester 


0 


0.0 


4471 


100.0 


San Francisco 


110 


1.9 


5727 


98.1 


St. Paul 


283 


6.0 


4423 


94.0 


Tucson 


316 


6.1 


4824 


93.9 


Tulsa 


0 


0,0 


5776 


100.0 


Washington, DC 


0 


0.0 


7069 


100.0 


Average 


717 


5.0 


13433 


95.0 


Note; Building 


numbers are based on 


December 1st 


counts . 




Only Sp. 


Ed. -number of buildings with only 


special education 


students 


. 








Sp. Ed. 


& Reg. Ed. -enrollments in buildings 


with both special 



and regular educatio . ^cudents. 
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Table G-4 



Special Education Student Enrollments 
in Different School Settings in 1986-87 





Only Sp. 


Ed. 


Sp. Ed. 


& Reg. Ed. 


District 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Atlanta 


0 


0.0 


3869 


100.0 


Baltimore 


U84 


8.3 


16287 


91.7 


Chicago 


2042 


4.3 


46122 


95.8 


Cleveland 


364 


4.6 


7550 


95.4 


Columbus 


478 


7.1 


6233 


92.9 


Dade County 


200 


0.8 


24800 


99.2 


Dallas 


288 


3.2 


8737 


96.8 


Denver 


43 


0.8 


5027 


99.2 


Fresno 


220 


4.1 


5080 


95.9 


Houston 


0 


0.0 


17166 


100.0 


Indianapolis 


228 


3.3 


6631 


96.7 


Long Beach 


380 


9.1 


3785 


90.9 


Los Angeles 


4548 


9.7 


42190 


90.3 


Memphis 


492 


4.4 


10395 


95.5 


Milwaukee 


502 


5.7 


8326 


94.3 


Minneapolis 


487 


9.5 


4619 


90.5 


Nashville 


513 


6.6 


7262 


93.4 


New Orleans 


265 


4.3 


5927 


95.7 


New York City 


6167 


6.0 


96647 


94.0 


Norfolk 


235 




3894 


94.3 


Omaha 


89 


1.7 


5253 


98.3 


Philadelphia 


421 


1.8 


22348 


98.2 


Phoenix 


297 


14.0 


1817 


86.0 


Pittsburgh 


263 


5.2 


4790 


94.8 


Rochester 


0 


0.0 


4729 


100.0 


San Francisco 


114 


2.1 


5321 


97.9 


St. Paul 


311 


6.4 


4514 


93.6 


Tucson 


309 


6.2 


467< 


93.8 


Tulsa 


0 


0.0 


5577 


100.0 


Washington, DC 


619 


8.8 


6448 


91.2 


Average 


712 


5.1 


13209 


94.9 



Note ; Building numbers are based on December 1st counts. 

Only Sp. Ed. -number of buildings with only special education 
students. 

Sp. Ed. & Reg. Ed. -enrollments in buildings with both special 
and regular education students. 



TablG G-5 



School District Activities 
that Integrate Special and Regular Education Staff in 1984-85 



District 


SI 


S2 


S3 


S4 


S5 


S6 


S7 


SB 


S9 


SIO 


Total 


Atlanta 


0 




0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 




0 


6 


Baltimore 


1 




1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


6 


Chicago 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




0 


8 


Cleveland 


1 




1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


8 


Columbus 


0 




0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 




0 


4 


Dade County 


0 




1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 




0 


7 


Dallas 


1 




1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 




0 


5 


Denver 


0 




1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 




0 


5 


Fresno 


1 




0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


6 


Houston 


1 




JL 


1 


1 




0 


1 




0 


8 


Indianapolis 


0 




1 


1 


1 




0 


1 




0 


7 


Long Beach 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




0 


9 


Los Angeles 


1 




0 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


8 


Memphis 


1 




0 


1 


1 




1 


1 




0 


6 


Milwaukee 


1 




1 


0 


1 




0 


0 




0 


6 


jiinneapolis 


0 




1 


1 


0 




0 


0 




0 


5 


Nashville 


1 




0 


1 


0 




1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


New Orleans 


1 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


u 


3 


New York City 


0 




1 


1 


0 




1 


0 




0 


5 


Norfolk 


0 




0 


0 


1 




1 


0 




0 


4 


Omaha 


1 




0 


1 


1 




1 


0 


1 


0 


7 


Phixndelphia 


0 




1 


1 


1 




0 


1 




0 


7 


Phoenix 


0 




0 


1 


0 




1 


1 




0 


3 


Pi'jtpburgh 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


10 


Rochester 


1 




1 


X 


1 




1 


1 




0 


9 


San Diego 


0 




0 


1 


1 




0 


0 




1 


6 


San Francisco 






0 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


9 


Sea^tle 


0 




0 


1 


0 




1 


0 




0 


4 


St. Paul 


0 




0 


X 


1 




1 


0 




0 


5 


Tucson 


0 




0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 




0 


5 


Tulsa 


1 




0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


6 


Wake County 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


8 


Washington, DC 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total/Average 


18 


28 


16 


28 


24 


22 


19 


17 


24 


5 


6.1 



N jte : l=yes 2=no 

51- ongoing planning between reg., comp., and spec, education. 

52- 9pecial education staff provide training to regular ' ducation staff. 

53- regular education staff provide traii?ing to special education staff. 

54- spec. ed. staff provide consultation & assistance to reg. ed. teachers. 
S5~spec. ed. staff provide folioxv-up support to leR. ed . teachers of 
former spec. ed. students. 

56- spec. ed. teachers assigned to grade level grouping/subj . area depts . 

57- spec. ed. dept. is located within central office instructional division. 

58- ail administrators receive training on special education programs. 

59- spec. ed. & reg. ed. jointly interview spec. ed. staff candidates. 
SlO-spec. ed. teachers work with both reg. & spec, education students. 
Tot-total number of activities checked. 
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Table G-6 



School District Activities 
that Integrate Special and Regular Education Staff in 1985-86 



District 


C 1 

bl 




S3 Sh 


S5 


S6 


S7 


S8 S9 


SIO 


Total 


At lant a 


0 




1 1 


1 


1 


1 


0 1 


0 


7 


Daitimoi e 


1 




1 1 


0 


1 


0 


1 1 


0 


7 


Ch-lefigo 


1 




1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 0 


0 


8 


Clevelana 


1 




1 1 


1 


0 


1 


1 1 


0 


8 


Columbus 


0 




0 1 


1 


1 


0 


0 1 


0 


4 


Dade County 


0 




1 1 


1 


1 


0 


1 1 


0 


7 


Dallas 


1 




1 1 


0 


0 


1 


0 0 


0 


5 


Denver 


0 




1 1 


1 


1 


0 


0 1 


0 


6 


Fresno 


1 




0 1 


1 


0 


0 


0 1 


1 


6 


Houston 


1 




1 1 


1 


1 


0 


1 1 


0 


8 


Indianapolis 


0 




1 1 


1 


1 


0 


1 1 


0 


7 


Long Beach 


1 




1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


0 


9 


JjOo Angeies 


1 
1 




0 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 




9 


nempiA IS 


1 




0 1 


1 


0 


1 


1 0 


0 


6 


ni xwaUKe e 


1 
1 




1 0 


1 


1 


0 


0 1 


0 


6 


ninneBpoi IS 


0 




1 1 


0 


1 


0 


0 1 


0 


5 


Nashville 


1 




0 1 


0 


0 


1 


1 1 


0 


6 


New Orleans 


1 




0 0 


0 


1 


0 


0 1 


0 


3 


Nev7 lorK L#ity 


0 




1 1 


0 


1 


1 


1 0 


0 


6 


Nor lOlK 


0 




0 1 




0 


1 


0 1 


0 


5 


umana 






1 1 




1 


1 


0 1 


0 


8 


rniiaaeipnia 


1 

1 




1 1 




1 


0 


1 1 


0 


8 


rnoenix 


0 




1 1 




0 


1 


1 0 


0 


4 


Plt^'^•burgh 


1 




1 1 




1 


1 


1 1 


1 


10 


Rochester 


1 




1 1 




1 


1 


1 1 


0 


9 


San Diego 


0 




0 1 




1 


0 


0 1 


1 


6 


San Francisco 


1 




0 1 




1 


1 


1 1 


1 


9 


Seattle 


0 




0 1 




1 


1 


0 1 


0 


6 


St. Paul 


0 




0 1 




1 


1 


0 1 


0 


6 


Tucson 


0 




0 1 




0 


1 


0 1 


0 


5 


Tulsa 


1 




C 1 




0 


1 


1 0 


0 


6 


Wake County 


1 




1 1 




1 


0 


1 1 


0 


8 


Washlnj^t-on, DC 


1 




J 1 


0 


1 


0 


0 1 


1 


7 


Total/Average 


20 


30 


20 31 


25 


24 


19 


18 27 


6 


6.7 



No_te: l=ye8 2=no 

51- ongolng planning between reg., comp., and spec, education. 

52- speclal education staff provide training to regular education staff. 

53- regular education staff provide training to special education staff. 

54- 8pec. ed. staff provide consultation & assistance to reg. ed. teachers. 

55- spec. ed. staff provide follow-up support to reg. ed. teachers of 
former spec. ed. students, 

56- spec. ed teachers assignee to grade level grouping/ subj . area depts. 

57- spec. ed. dept. is located within central office instructional division. 

58- all administrators receive training on special education programs. 

59- 8pec* ed. & reg. ed. jointly interview spec. ed. staff candidates. 
SlO-spec. ed. teachers work with both reg. & spec, education students. 
Tot-tota^ n'lmber of activities checked. 
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Table G-7 



School District Activities 
That Integrate Special and Regular Education Staff in 1986-87 



District 


SI 


S2 


S3 


S4 


S5 


S6 


S7 


S8 


S9 


SIO 


Total 


Atlanta 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


7 


Baltimore 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


7 


Chicago 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


8 


Cleveland 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


8 


Columbus 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 




Dade County 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


7 


Dallas 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Denver 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


8 


Fresno 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


6 


Houston 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


8 


Indianapolis 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


7 


Long Beach 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


9 


Los Angeles 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


10 


Memphis 


1 


] 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


6 


Milwaukee 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


7 


Minneapolis 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5 


Nashville 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


New Orleans 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


New York City 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


7 


Norfolk 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


7 


Omaha 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


8 


Philadelphia 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


8 


Phoenix 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Pittsburgh 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


10 


Rochester 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


a 


San Diego 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


5 


San Francisco 


1 


I 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


9 


Seattle 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


6 


St. Paul 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


6 


Tucson 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


6 


Tulsa 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


6 


Wake County 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


8 


Washington, DC 


1 


t 

X 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


9 


Total/Average 


23 


29 


22 


32 


26 


23 


19 


20 


27 


8 


7.0 



No t e : l=yes 2=no 

Sl-ongoing planning between reg., comp 



ERIC 



and spec . educat ion . 



52- special education staff 

53- regular education staff 
SA-spec. ed. 

55- spec. ed. 
former spec. 

56- spec . ed . 

57- spec . ed . 



provide training to regular education staff, 
provide training to special education staff, 
consultation h ass istant e to reg . pd . teachers 
follow-up support to leji. ed. teachers of 



staff provide 
staff provide 
ed . studetU s . 

teachers assigned to gtade level grouping/ subj . area depts. 
depL.is located within central office instructional division 

58- all administrators receive training on special education programs. 

59- spec. ed. & reg. ed. jointly interview spec. ed. staff candidates. 
SlO-spec. ed. teachers work with both reg. & spec, education students. 
Tot-total number of activities checked. 



100 
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Table G-8 



School District Activities 
That Integrate Special and Regular Educauion Students in 1984-85 



District 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


Total 


Atlanta 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Baltimore 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


5 


Chicago 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


7 


Cleveland 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


4 


Coluinbus 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


Dade County 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


6 


Dallas 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


Denver 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Fresno 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


Houston 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


Indianapolis 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Long Beach 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


Los Angeles 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


Memphis 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Milwaukee 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


Minneapolis 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Nashville 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


5 


Hev Orleans 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


Nev York City 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Norfolk 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 




0 


5 


Omaha 


1 


1 


0. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


Philadelphia 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


Phoenix 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


5 


Pittsburgh 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


5 


Rochester 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


San Diego 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


6 


San Francisco 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 


Seattle 


] 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


St. Paul 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Tucson 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


4 


Tulsa 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


5 


Wake Countv 


1 


0 


c 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


5 


Washington, DC 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Total /Average 
Note: l=yes 2=no 


28 


19 


6 


25 


28 


31 


18 


7 


4.9 



51- a common referraJ. system is used to identify all students at-risk. 

52- curriculum development involves both special & regular ed. staff. 

53- the progress of special and regular education students is monitored 
using one common tracking system. 

54- .Learaing consultants are available tc^ l^oth ?^i)pc- . U ipg. ed • 
teachers to provide assistance and consultation. 

55- instructional materials & software are used by both spec . & reg. ed . 

56- excracurricular activities are open to both specie reg. ed. students. 

57- rej;. ed. students serve as peer tutors fcr spec. ed. students. 

58 - reverse mainst reaming is used to place reg. ed. students in 
special education buildings 

Tot-totai number of district student integration activities. 

-'^ ^ J. 
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Table G-9 



School District Activities 
That Integrate Special and Regular Education Students in 1985-86 



District 


SI 


S2 


S3 




S5 S6 S7 


S8 


Tot fl 1 


Atlanta 




0 


0 






1 0 


0 


A 


Bait into re 






0 




- 


1 1 


0 


w 


Chicago 






1 






1 1 


0 

V 


7 


C leve land 






0 






1 


n 

V 


L 
H 


Columbus 






0 






1 0 


n 

V 




Dade Countv 






1 








n 

V 




Dallas 






0 






1 0 


n 

V 




Denver 






0 








1 


7 


Fresno 






1 








1 


w 


Houston 






0 








0 


6 

w 


Indianapolis 






0 






3 1 


0 


A 


LOii£ Beach 






0 








n 
*j 




Los Angeles 






1 






- - 


1 


O 


Memphi s 






0 








n 

V 


J 


Milwaukee 






0 








0 


6 

\j 


Minneapolis 






0 








1 


u 


Nashville 






0 








n 

V 


u 


New Orleans 






0 








n 

V 




New York City 






0 








1 

± 




Norfolk 




- 


0 








n 

V 




Omaha 






0 






. y 


0 




Philadelphia 






0 








1 


7 


Phoenix 






1 








0 


5 


Pittsburgh 






1 








0 


5 


Rochester 






0 








0 


6 


San Diego 






0 








1 


6 


San Francisco 






0 








1 


7 


Seattle 






0 








0 


3 


St. Paul 






0 








0 


4 


Tucson 






0 








0 


4 


Tulsa 






0 








0 


5 


Wake County 






0 








0 


5 


Washington, DC 


0 




0 


0 


0 ] 


L 0 


0 


2 


Total/Average 


28 


23 


6 


25 


30 32 22 


8 


5.3 



Hote: l=yes 2-'no 

51- a common referral system is used to identify all students at-risk. 

52- curriculum development involves both special & regular ed. staff. 

53- the progress of special and regular education students is monitored 
using one common tracking system. 

54- Learning consultants are available to both spec. & reg. ed. 
teachers to provide assistance and consultation. 

55- instruct ional materials & software are used by buth spec. reg. ed. 

56- extracurricular activities are open to both spec.& reg. ed. students. 

57- reg. ed. students serve as peer tutors for spec. ed. students, 
se-reverse mainstreaming is used to place reg. ed. students in 
special education buildings 

Tot-total number of district student integration activities. 
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Table G-10 





School District 


Activit. 


Les 








That Integrate 


Special and Regular £duc%t. 


Lon 


Student s 


in 1986 


-87 


District 


SI S2 


S3 


S4 ! 




S6 37 


S8 


Total 


Atlanta 


1 0 


0 


1 




1 0 


0 




Baltimore 


i 1 


0 


1 




1 1 


0 


6 


Chicago 




1 


1 




1 1 


0 


7 


Cleveland 


0 1 


0 


0 




1 1 


0 


4 


Columbus 


1 1 


0 


0 




1 0 


0 


4 


Dade County 


1 1 


1 


1 




1 0 


0 


6 


Dallas 


1 0 


0 


0 




1 0 


0 


3 


Denver 


1 1 


0 


1 




1 1 


1 


7 


Fresno 


1 1 


1 


1 






1 




Houston 


1 1 


0 


1 






0 


6 


Indianapolis 


1 0 


0 


1 






0 


5 


Long Beach 


1 1 


0 


1 






0 




Los Angeles 


1 1 


1 


1 






1 


8 


Memphis 

* 


1 1 


0 


1 






0 


6 


Milwaukee 


1 1 


0 


1 






0 


6 


Minneapolis 


0 1 


0 


1 






1 


6 


Nashville 


1 1 


0 


1 






0 


6 


New Orleans 


1 0 


0 


1 




1 0 


0 


3 


New York City 


1 1 


0 


0 






1 


6 


Norfolk 


1 1 


0 


1 




1 0 


0 


5 


Omaha 


1 1 


0 


1 






0 


6 


Philadelphia 


1 1 


0 


1 






1 


7 


Phoenix 




1 


0 




1 0 


0 


5 


Pittsburgh 




1 


1 




1 0 


0 


5 


Rochester 




0 


1 




I I 


0 


6 


San Diego 




0 


1 






1 


6 


San Francisco 




0 


1 






1 


7 


Seattle 




0 


0 






0 


3 


St. Paul 




0 


1 






0 


4 


Tucson 




0 


0 






0 


5 


Tulsa 




0 


1 






0 


6 


Wake County 


1 0 


0 


1 






0 


5 


Washington, DC 


1 1 


0 


1 


0 


1 0 


1 


5 



Total/Average 



30 



26 



26 30 



32 



5.5 



Note: l=yes 2=no 

51- a common referral system is used to identify all students at-risk. 

52- curriculum development involves both special & regular ed. staff. 

53- progre8s of spec. & reg. ed. students monitored using one common 
tracking system. 

54- Learning consultants are available to both spec. St rpg. ed. 
teachers to provide assistance and consultation. 

55- instructional materials & software are used by both spec, k reg. ed. 

56- extracurricular activities are open to both spec . & reg. ed. students. 

57- reg. ed* students serve as peer tutors for spec. ed. students. 
SB-reverse mainstreeming used to place reg. ed. students in spec ed. bldgs. 
Tot-total number of district student Integration activities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Table H-1 



School District Rankings 
of Special Education Policy-Level Recommendations 



Dlst* r Ir t* 

i^Xw 1.1. I. 


Rl 


RP 




R4 


R5 




R7 


Rfl 


I\Z7 


Kin 


At* 1 a n t* a 
c» I. X a 1 i I. a 


8 


5 


10 

X V 


7 


3 


1 

X 


u 


L 


9 
C 


Q 


R a l^ ^ mn rp 

a JL i. i. v7 


9 




7 


A 
H 


.J 




Q 
0 




1 
X 


1 n 


Chicaiio 


8 


9 


2 


3 


1 


L 


5 


7 


6 


10 


C Ipvp land 


5 


7 


9 

L. 


1 


3 


A 
t 


1 0 

X w 


0 


Q 

-7 


u 


DaHp Hnimfv 




9 


1 

X 




1 0 

X V 


7 




Q 


A 
H 


0 


Da 1 laQ 

CI JL JL CI o 


9 


» 

vJ 


7 


Q 


u 


A 


J 


1 
X 




X u 


Dptl\TP f 
JL/CliV C 1. 


J 


7 


1 
X 






Q 
0 


Q 






A 




1 
X 


'\ 
J 


X V 






A 


7 




Q 


9 


Tndlanano 1 1 s 


5 


7 


Q 


10 

X V 


1 


9 


u 


3 


A 
t 


\j 




1 

X 






7 


3 


U 


X u 


Q 
0 


9 


Q 


Los AncelpQ 


5 


1 


10 


L 


3 


7 


2 


8 


6 


0 

37 


Memohi «3 

m All A L \J 


1 


3 


9 


4 


2 


5 


X V 


8 


u 


7 


Milwaukee 


2 


1 


8 


7 


4 


3 


10 


5 


6 


Q 


M 1 nnp a n n 1 i s 


9 

£^ 


«^ 


10 

X v 


A 


u 


1 

X 


7 


Q 


3 


0 


Na shv 1 1 1p 

1^ uOllV XJLJLC 


9 
c 




7 


/I 
*T 


1 

X 


U 




X u 


Q 

0 


Q 

37 


Npu nflpanc 


1 

X 


7 


Q 


X u 


A 




0 


u 


9 


0 
0 


New York Citv 


4 


3 


10 


2 




8 


Q 


u 


7 


mi 


Norfolk 


2 


4 


7 


u 




B 


1 

X 


5 


3 


Q 

37 


Omaha 


1 


6 


2 


7 


3 


4 


8 


9 


5 


10 


Philadelphia 


1 


4 


7 


5 


10 


3 


6 


9 


2 


8 


Phoenix 


1 


2 


7 


6 


8 


9 


4 


10 


3 


5 


Pittsburgh 


.1 


4 


6 


7 


2 


3 


8 


9 


10 


5 


Rochester 


1 


10 


4 


5 


3 


7 


9 


6 


2 


8 


San Diego 


k 


7 


5 


2 


1 


3 


10 


9 


8 


6 


Seattle 


3 


4 


10 


8 


1 


7 


5 


9 


2 


6 


St- Paul 


3 


10 


6 


7 


1 


2 


4 


8 


9 


5 


Tucson 


4 


7 


10 


9 


1 


2 


5 


8 


3 


6 


Wake County 


4 


2 


10 


9 


6 


8 


5 


7 


1 


3 


Washington, DC 


1 


7 


8 


9 


2 


3 


10 


6 


4 


5 



Note : Rankings are from 1 (most important ) to 10 ( least important . 

Rl--explore options for integrating regular, compensatory, and 
special education programs. 

R2-increase opportunities for transitional programs, including 
from hr.ae to cchool and school to adult. 
R3-clarify or revise handicapped conditions. 

R4 -modify 3p^cial education referral, evaluation, and placement process. 
R5-increase funds to match federal-state program mandates . 
R6-increase flexibility for program spending. 
R7-disseminate program practices. 

R8-lnvestigate the impact of state t.^^sting and graduation 
requirements on special education stnJenrs. 

R9-train regular education administrators and classroom teacher 
in special education programs and practices. 

RlO-investigate the impact of extended year programs on special 
education student progress. 
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Table H-2 



School District Rankings 
of Special Education Programmatic Needs 



District 


11 


12 


13 


Ih 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


110 


At 1 ant a 


1 




10 


8 


7 


2 


5 


6 


9 


3 


Rfl 1 1" Imn rp 

JJ CI X i« Xilt^ 1. w 


1 


2 


10 


3 


4 


5 


8 


6 


9 


7 


Chicago 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


10 


9 


7 


1 


6 


n 1 pvp land 


2 


1 

X 


X 

•J 


5 


n 


6 


7 


9 


10 

X \J 


4 


Cn 1 iiml>ii ^ 


1 

X 


2 


10 


7 


3 


L 


6 


5 


Q 


8 


Dadp CoLintv 

A> Ci V/ w Ml L \m J 


1 


5 


6 


2 


3 


7 


10 

X V 


4 


9 


8 


utx X X a o 




2 


6 


1 

X 


A 


7 


Q 


fi 


1 0 


n 

o 


Denve r 


4 


6 


3 


1 


7 


9 


5 


8 


2 


10 


Ii m 1 Q f" nn 


7 


1 


2 


L 


n 

o 






5 


Q 




Ind ianapol is 


9 


1 


10 


3 


2 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I .nn c Rp a ph 


7 


2 


3 


1 

X 


6 


8 




4 


10 

X \J 


9 


Memohl s 


3 


5 


9 


/ 


2 


6 


1 


7 


10 


8 


Ml Iwaiikp p 


6 


1 


7 


s 


4 


5 


0 


3 


2 


10 

X \J 


Minnpanolis 


5 


8 


10 

X w 


9 


L 


6 


2 


1 

X 


7 


3 


Na qhvi 1 1(? 


2 


1 


8 


3 


6 


4 


10 

X w 


9 


5 


7 


N8w Orlpans 


6 


2 


9 


1 


5 


8 


4 


3 


7 


10 


New York Citv 


9 


4 


2 


7 


3 


1 

X 


5 


6 


10 

X V 


8 


Omaha 


9 


5 


7 


1 


10 


3 


2 


4 


8 


6 


Philadelphia 


5 


2 


3 


1 


6 


9 


7 


8 


4 


10 


Phoenix 


10 


5 


9 


1 


2 


3 


4 


7 


8 


6 


Pittsburgh 


7 


1 


1.0 


5 


6 


9 


8 


2 


3 


4 


Rochester 


4 


2 


8 


5 


e 


10 


3 


1 


7 


9 


San Diego 


2 


5 


6 


3 


4 


7 


10 


9 


1 


8 


Seattle 


2 


3 


9 


7 


8 


5 


10 


1 


4 


6 


St. Paul 


2 


]. 


3 


4 


6 


5 


9 


10 


8 


7 


Tucson 


1 


3 


6 


2 


4 


9 


5 


7 


8 


10 


Wake County 


7 


1 


10 


9 


6 


3 


5 


2 


4 


8 


Washington, DC 


3 


8 


>^ 


1 


2 


6 


5 


7 


10 


9 



Note: Rankings are from 1 (most *i^n:.tant) to 10 (least important). 

11- preschool programs fci special education students. 

12- programs for severely ^.^mot ionally disturbed (including 
assessment, e^^n^entary, or secondary) . 

13- programs ti lingual special education students. 

14- integration ^ugiams for mildly handicapped and regular 
education students . 

15- vocati onal programs for special education students. 
I6't ransition services (including from home to school and 
school to adult) . 

I7'development of core curriculum for special education students. 

18- evaluat ion of special education student pr<^gt'es'^ . 

19- over-representat ion of minority 'nudent? in r5pe<;ial education 
programs . 

IlO-interagency collaboration to provide services to special 
education students . 
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Table H-S 



Technical Assistance Resource List 



CGCS special education directors were asked to indicate thuir 
districts' willingness to provide technical assistance to other CGCS 
districts on ten programmatic issues. The following lists indie. _e which 
districts are willing t provide assistance relative to each of the issues 
Special Education Prescho o l Programs 



Baltimore 

Chicago 

Dade County 

Dallas 

Fresno 

Houston 



Indianapolis 

Los Angeles 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Philadelphia 

Rochester 



San Diego 
San Francisco 
St. Paul 
Seattle 

Washington, DC 



Programs for Severely or Emotionally Disturbed 

Chicago Los Angeles San Diego 

Dade County Milwaukee Seattle 

Fresno Minneapoi is 



Programs for Bilingual, Special Education Students 

Dade County New York 

Los Angeles Tucson 
Minneapolis 



In'xiegration Programs for Mildly Handicapped and Regular Education Students 

Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 

Denver Minneapolis Washington, DC 

Los Angeles Nashville 



Vocational Programs for Special E ducaiion Students 

Los Angeles San Francisco 

Minneapolis St. Paul 

Rochester 
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Transitional Services for Special Education Students 



Dallas 

Milwaukee 

Nashville 



New Orleans 
Philadelphia 



San Francisco 
Washington, DC 



Development of Core Curriculum for Special Education Students 



Baltimore 
Dade County 
Houston 



Los Angeles 
Phoenix 
San Diego 



Evaluation of Special Education Student Progress 



Fresno 

Los Arie,eles 

Milwaukee 



Minneapolis 
Rochester 



Over-Representation of Minority Students in Spccjal Education Programs 

Long Beach 
New Orleans 



Interagency Collaboration to Provide Special Education Services 



Baltimore* 
Dade County 
Dallas 



Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 



Seattle 
St. Paul 
Washington, DC 
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Table I-l 



S ,hool District Special Education Staff in 3 985-86 



District 


Tchers 


Aides 


Reiser 


Admin 


Contr 


Other 


Atlanta 


350 


64 


11 


11 


0 


84 


Baltimore 


1422 


336 


268 


41 


4 


0 


Chicago 


3801 


1119 


856 


73 


4 


0 


Cleveland 


486 


123 


99 


12 


0 


0 


Columbus 


307 


63 


38 


26 


0 


309 


Dade County 


1426 


356 


76 


23 


40 


0 


Dallas 


610 


275 


193 


36 


0 


30 


Fresno 


277 


140 


25 


6 


0 


17 


Houston 


1233 


499 


17 


237 


20 


0 


Indianapolis 


382 


90 


52 


5 


4 


18 


Long Beach 


203 


154 


55 


6 


3 


30 


Los Angeles 


2206 


2952 


540 


76 


0 


338 


Memphis 


564 


223 


170 


18 


2 


C 


Milwaukee 


847 


184 


185 


38 


0 


0 


Minneapolis 


443 


215 


101 


8 


10 


25 


Nashville 


387 


91 


139 


18 


48 


0 


New York City 


11679 


4726 


924 


363 


131 


1845 


Norfolk 


253 


235 


67 


5 


4 


11 


Omaha 


328 


161 


77 


17 


0 


3 


Philadelphia 


1958 


805 


228 


44 


43 


57 


Phoenix 


229 


49 


1 


4 


1 


0 


Pittsburgh 


328 


138 


44 


19 


5 


0 


Rochester 


415 


183 


0 


30 


0 


17 


San Diego 


703 


443 


36 


16 


2 


97 


San Francisco 


345 


28? 


91 


6 


0 


68 


Seattle 


304 


121 


82 


10 


0 


29 


St. Paul 


462 


317 


199 


11 


0 


0 


Tucson 


419 


227 


39 


23 


4 


114 


Tulsa 


25 


25 


8 


0 


1 


0 


Wake County 


314 


142 


22 


9 


0 


7 


Washington, DC 


551 


210 


240 


86 


33 


284 



Note : Staff numbers are based on December Ist counts • 

Tchers-all special education teachers, regardless of setting. 
Aides-all special education aides and paraprof essional ^ except 
clerical workers. 

ReiSer-all special education staff involved primarily in providing 
related services (as defined by the federal government). 
Admin-all special education administrators and supervisors. 
Contr-all staff contracted by special education for services. 
Other-all other special education staff. 
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Table 1-2 



School District Special Education Staff in 1986-87 



District 


Tchers 


Aides 


Reiser 


Admin 


Contr 


Other 


Atlanta 


314 


71 


11 


11 


0 


84 


Baltimore 


1473 


415 


248 


46 


4 


0 


Chicago 


3903 


884 


925 


75 


4 


0 


Cleveland 


48 7 


103 


99 


12 


0 


0 


Coltunbus 


508 


58 


41 


26 


0 


308 


Dade County 


1570 


407 


80 


23 


40 


0 


Dallas 


596 


269 


188 


35 


0 


30 


Fresno 


290 


150 


26 


6 


0 


17 


Houston 


1249 


520 


17 


227 


20 


0 


Indianapolis 


401 


128 


50 


5 


4 


42 


Long Beach 


209 


158 


57 


7 


3 


31 


Los Angeles 


2291 


3054 


515 


125 


0 


329 


Memphis 


565 


237 


175 


18 


3 


0 


Milwaukee 


860 


227 


196 


39 


0 


0 


Minneapolis 


434 


219 


97 


8 


12 


24 


Nashville 


395 


98 


139 


15 


64 


0 


New York City 


12183 


4860 


1230 


477 


214 


2038 


Norfolk 


321 


231 


76 


11 


3 


11 


Omaha 


343 


171 


76 


15 


0 


3 


Philadelphia 


1870 


817 


229 


64 


27 


70 


Phoenix 


149 


53 


1 


4 


1 


0 


Pittsburgh 


328 


136 


44 


19 


5 


0 


Rochester 


424 


197 


85 


30 


0 


20 


San Diego 


719 


473 


38 


15 


2 


95 


San Francisco 


355 


323 


82 


8 


0 


66 


Seattle 


299 


127 


88 


8 


0 


29 


St. Paul 


471 


448 


213 


11 


0 


0 


Tucson 


410 


231 


39 


23 


4 


135 


Tulsa 


25 


25 


8 


0 


1 


0 


Wake County 


326 


156 


19 


10 


0 


10 


Washington, DC 


461 


426 


355 


100 


49 


301 



Note ; Staff numbers are based on December 1st counts. 

Tchers-all special education teachers, regardless of setting* 
Aides-all special education aides and paraprof essionals except 
clerical workers. 

RelSer-all special education staff invol^^ed primarily in providing 
related services (as defined by the federal government). 
Admin-all special education administrators and supervisors. 
Contr-all staff contracted by special education for services. 
Othb.'-all other special education staff. 
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Table J-1 
Reasons for Students 





Leaving Special 


Education 


Programs 


in 1984 


-85 




District Gen Ed 


Grad 


Moved 


Private 


w/ Drew 


Too UiCl 


u tner 


unicago 




1678 


1150 


55c 


41/ 




n 
U 


uie Vc i ann 




425 


5 


0 


Z5 


5 


U 


uau€ uouriLy 


Ann 


650 


1214 


479 


1233 


20 


0 


Dallas 


Q C / 


275 


858 


0 


206 


25 


0 


Denver 


384 


94 


369 


0 


77 


8 


0 


Indianapolis 


o c 
OO 


170 


311 


5 


200 


2P 


U 


Long Beach 


22 


175 


90 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Los Angeles 


1329 


6156 


2093 


51 


6 


0 


0 




inn 

X 


303 


0 


0 


120 


547 


0 


Milwaukee 


1022 


277 


Unk 


Unk 


140 


21 


0 


New Orleans 


175 


28 


209 


87 


135 


9 


0 


New York City 


3833 


1500 


4371 


1 7 A <^ 




9 *^ 7 


<l SI 


Philadelphia 


1987 


1219 


998 


892 


30 


145 


11 


Pittsburgh 


86 


140 


248 


104 


108 


145 


0 


Rochester 


210 


19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


San Francisco 


222 


158 


178 


88 


399 


21 


0 


St. Paul 


38 


305 


26 


18 


15 


23 


0 


Washington, DC 


4 


63 


57 


5 


13 


29 


0 


Note: Counts 


are based 


on student exits 


through 


June 30, 


1985. 





Gen Ed-students returning to general education* 
Grad-graduated from high school with certificate or diploma* 
Moved-moved out of district* 
Private-entered private or parochial school* 
W/Drew-withdrew froip school* 
Too Old-no longer school age* 
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Table J-2 



Reasons for Students 
Leaving Special Education Programs in 1985-86 



District Gen Ed 


Grad 


Moved 


Private 


W/Drew 


Too Old 


Other 


Chicago 


3623 


1210 


640 


2286 


1785 


196 


0 


Cleveland 


200 


500 


50 


4 


25 


2 


0 


Dallas 


397 


238 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Houston 


541 


60 


0 


0 


547 


0 


0 


Indianapolis 


297 


A3 


248 


8 


116 


14 


0 


Long Beach 


29 


70 


Unk 


Unk 


9 


29 


0 


Los Angeles 


1168 


806 


1541 


0 


91 


133 


0 


Memphis 


124 


284 


76 


0 


122 


1 


0 


Milwaukee 


1207 


279 


Unk 


Unk 


157 


17 


0 


M' leapolis 


402 


170 


479 


26 


312 


0 


0 


rt!w York City 


3664 


1631 


4917 


1230 


5648 


427 


3467 


Norfolk 


0 


85 


0 


0 


232 


0 


0 


Philadelphia 


425 


1063 


941 


599 


316 


63 


0 


Pittsburgh 


85 


437 


567 


126 


25 


178 


0 


Rochester 


212 


51 


0 


0 


0 


( 


0 


Tucson 


450 


123 


0 


0 


0 


15 


298 


Washington, DC 


0 


209 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 



Note: Counts are based on student exits through June 30, 1986. 
Gen Ed-students returning to general education* 
Grad-graduated rrom high school with certificate or diploma- 
Moved-moved out of district • 
Private-entered private or parochial school • 
W/Drew«withdrew from school. 
Too Old-no longer school age. 
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Reasons for Students 
Leaving Special Education Programs in 1986-87 



District Gen Ed 


Grad 


Moved 


Private 


W/Drew 


Too Old 


Other 


Chicago 




1443 


2024 


2258 


2435 


384 


0 


Cleveland 


200 


500 


50 


4 


25 


2 


0 


Dallas 


358 


238 


0 


0 


0 


0 


coo 

538 


Fresno 


26 


28 


16 


0 


15 


18 


0 


Houston 


945 


111 


0 


0 


495 


0 


0 


Indianapolis 


96 


55 


254 


4 


138 


13 


0 


Long Beach 


15 


84 


49 


Unk 


10 


21 


6 


Los Angeles 


1823 


1657 


2714 


0 


' y o 

j49 


140 


0 


Memphis 


119 


298 


67 


0 


102 


5 


0 


Milwaukee 


1092 


278 


Unk 


Unk 


130 


11 


0 


Minneapolis 


474 


160 


493 


15 


324 


0 


0 


New York City 


3516 


1846 


5265 


1865 


7302 


Ilk 


3797 


Philadelphia 


481 


1188 


1182 


942 


435 


61 


0 


Pittsbuxgh 


83 


352 


432 


102 


22 


142 


0 


Rochester 


220 


62 


0 


0 


0 


23 


487 


San Francisco 


29 


179 


100 


0 


40 


25 


10 


Tucson 


314 


131 


0 


0 


0 


9 


319 


Washington, DC 


0 


279 


0 


0 


49 


2 


0 



Note : Counts are based on student exits through June 30, 1987. 
Gen Ed-students returning to general education. 
Grau-graduated from high school with certificate or diploma* 
Moved-moved out of district. 
Private-entered private or parochial school. 
V/Drew-withr'rew from school. 
Too Old-no longer school age. 
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APPENDIX K 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA 




Table K-1 



Enrollments of Spec' and Regular EducF.tion Students 
in Vocatioiial r .ucation Programs in 1984-85 





Special Education 


Regular 


Educe, tion 


District 


Number 


Percent 


Numbe r 


Percent 


Baltimorp 


1525 


8.4 


28276 


30.2 


Chicago 


8282 


18.4 


124700 


32.6 


Cleveland 


479 


8.4 


5935 


8.7 


Columbus 


324 


4.8 


5239 


8.0 


Dade County 


7000 


32 . 1 


5.-00 3 


25. 2 


Dallas 


1660 


18.4 


34534 


28.4 


r mve r 


1087 


22 .6 


10157 


19.2 


Indianapolis 


247 


3.3 


3035 


6.5 


Long Beach 


305 


7 .5 


9700 


16.8 


Los Angeles 


1255 


2.7 


75000 


14.6 


Memphis 


2220 


18.3 


29348 


31.6 


Minneapolis 


A A C 


9 . 2 


1768 


5.4 


Nasnviiie 


1217 


20.8 


16668 


29.0 


New Orleans 


238 


2.6 


18926 


26.2 


New York City 


8582 


7.8 


132220 


16.1 


Omaha 


612 


10.9 


4410 


12.2 


Philadelphia 


2874 


11.5 


24760 


14.3 


Pittsburgh 


415 


7.0 


4507 


13.1 


Seattle 


841 


19.4 


15897 


42.9 


St. Paul 


536 


11.4 


8849 


33.7 


Average 


2007 


11.2 


30296 


18.1 


Note: Enrollments 


are based on 


December 1st counts. 


Vocational 


education 



programs are organized educational programs which are directly related 
to the preparation of individuals for paid or unpaia employment. They 
do not include one period pre-vocational courses such as home 
economics, shop, or other exploratory courses or caraer education 
courses . 
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Table K-2 



Enrollments of Special and Regular Education Students 





m Vocational 


i!*QUc a Lion r rograms 


in 1985-86 






Q O 4 a 1 


£< UUL el L XUIl 


Regular Education 




NUiTiDe r 


rerc ent 


Niimhi P f 


Pe rcent 


O ri 4 O n n 

^niCago 


Qi no 
y 1 o y 


1 Q A 
X y . H 


/ u ^ 7 


1 Q Q 


Oieveiana 


o n 


0 . 0 




/ifl 7 


Ort 1 mitiVmio 

V^U xuiuuus 


nn 

J V V 


A A 
4 • 4 


A^ QQ 


7 fl 


Dade County 




in "7 

xu . / 


X Q ^ / ^ 


7 7 


Dallas 


o "7 n o 

Z7UZ 


3 U . U 




7f\ L 


Denver 


10/Z 


Z4 . U 


10107 

X V .L w r 


X »^ • «^ 


Houston 


1 n ■? ft 

Z079 


13 . 7 


9 0 m 

^ vO 0 X 


11 7 
X X • / 


Indianapolis 


133 


1 . y 


^ 7 V ^ 




Liong oeacn 




Q <^ 


1 O A 7 A 
X J H / H 


77 6 


Meinphis 


1 n Q n 
lUoU 


in 7 
lU . / 


77777 


28 6 


riiiwauKee 


1 e: "7 Q 
1 J / o 


1 Q n 
lo . U 


771 QO 
^ ^ ± 7 vy 




v!inneapoii8 


■700 
/Z9 


1 y. 0 


770L 




ria snvi 1 xe 


1 J OU 


9 1 7 
Zl « / 


16644 


29 . 2 


wew lOTK uicy 




0 . U 


127378 


15.4 


riO r I OIK 


1117 
111/ 


9 <N 7 
zo . / 


7878 


22.9 




t H 37 J 




11871 


33.6 


Philadelphia 


.1206 


14 .1 


23207 


13 .0 


Pittsburgh 


430 


6.7 


7193 


21. 7 


Rochester 


707 


14 .9 


6282 


22.8 


San Francisco 


S75 


11.6 


2207 


3.7 


Seattle 


•28 


17.1 


8424 


21.5 


St. Paul 


186 


12.5 


8500 


31.5 


Tucson 


856 


16.9 


13389 


27.8 


Tulsa 


1 iO 


2.6 


1033 


2.7 


Average 


17 -, 5 


12.7 


20679 


15.8 



Note: Enrollments are bas »d on December 1st counts. Vocational education 

programs are organi: ed educational programs which are directly related 
to the preparation cf individuals for paid or unpaid employment. They 
do not include one p?riod pre-vocational courses such as home 
economics, shop, or i>ther exploratory courses or career education 
courses . 
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Table K-3 



Enrollments of Special and Regular Education Students 





^n Vnratlonal 

X* • * w Vf vl i« X \Jk & M X 


Education Proitrams 


in 1986-87 






Special 


Education 


Regular 


Education 


D^ <3 tr 1 rt 

Xy u.*3 i»JL XV* ^ 


Nuinbe r 


Pe rcent 


Nuinbe r 


Percent 


Bal t imorf 


1300 


10 . 1 


14372 


15.4 




8766 


18 . 2 


77638 


20 . 3 


C Ipve land 


574 


7.3 


27004 


41.3 


r! n 1 1 ifTil'^ 1 1 f! 

w ^ X UUllLJ u o 


350 


5 , 2 


4948 


8 . 3 


Dal Ir? s 

A</ CI X X C 0 


2705 


30.1 


30581 


25.0 


l-^C 11 V C JL 


1130 

X X «^ v 


22 • 3 


10200 


18 . 5 


Ho 1 1 c ^ nti 
nuuo ULiii 


7214 


12 9 


25995 


14 . 7 


Tnd \ anannl ^ s 

X 1 iVA XCll&ClL/WX XO 


149 


2 . 4 


2671 


6.0 


Tanner Rparh 


405 


9. 7 


13782 


22.6 


ncllipil X 9 




11 0 


26138 


27.0 


rix X w CI uix, c c; 


1 638 

X V J u 


18 6 

X u * u 


19318 


23 . 5 


M^nrtPflnnl iq 

1 iXlLliCCIULIX XO 


719 

f X 7 


14.7 

X ~ . f 


2566 


7 . 6 


NflfsHv^ 1 1 p 

I^CIOliV xxx^ 


1256 


16 . 2 


17746 


31 . 0 


^'pw York C 1 1 V 


10526 


9 . 9 


28463 


15 . 4 


Ko T" 1 It 

i^Vy JL X Vy XI\ 


963 


23 . 9 


8750 


24 . 4 


Omaha 


1643 


30.8 


11745 


33.0 


Philadelphia 


4947 


21.3 


18617 


10.5 


Pittsburgh 


437 


8.4 


6904 


20.4 


Rochester 


769 


16.3 


6417 


23.3 


San Francisco 


611 


11.2 


2106 


3.5 


Seattle 


813 


18.9 


7981 


20.6 


St. Paul 


66fi 


13.8 


6255 


22.7 


Tucson 


354 


7.1 


12036 


24.4 


*'ulc?a 


187 


3.3 


1055 


2.7 


Average 


1863 


13.6 


20137 


16.0 



Note ; Enrollments are based on December 1st counts. Vocational education 

programs are organized educational programs which are directly related 
to the preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid employment. They 
do not include one period pre-vocational courses such as home 
economics, shop, or other exploratory courses or career education 
courses . 
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search for Better Schools (RBS). 
a private, non-profit, educational 
research and development firm, was 
founded in 1966, Its sponsors Include 
many clients from the public and private 
sector who support R&D projects that 
meet their needs. RBS is landed by the 
U.S. Department of Education to serve as 
the educational laboratory for the Mld- 
Atlantlc region. 

Using the expertise of some 50 staff 
memlbers, RBS conducts research and 
policy studies on key education Issues, 
develops Improvement approaches and 
services for schools, provides consultant 
services to state leaders, develops 
products for special populations, and 
participates In national networking 
activities with other regional 
laboratories to enhance the use of R&D 
products and knowledge. 

During the past 20 years, RBS has 
developed extensive capabilities which 
are available to all education 
professionals in the form of practical, 
research based products and services. 
This publication is one of the products of 
RBS' R&D work. Related training and 
technical assistance services also are 
available. Your interest In RBS Is 
appreciated and your suggestions or 
renuests for Information always are 
welcome. 
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